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Under pressure 


LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


J ohn Rees’s Socialist Worker 
article, ‘The left after the war’, 
deserves re-examination (Au¬ 
gust 2). Such polemics are 
hardly everyday occurrences. Social¬ 
ist Workers Party writers are notori¬ 
ously shy when it comes to engaging 
with critics to their left. 

Indeed for comrade Rees to publicly 
cross swords with those to whom he 
refers, with deliberate vagueness, as 
“a small number of left sects and indi¬ 
viduals, some of whom were in the 
Socialist Alliance” is not only rare, but 
shows that the dominant SWP faction 
- ie, those most closely associated with 
the busted ‘peace and justice’ project 
- were under extreme pressure. 
Amongst SWP activists there were 
definite rumblings of discontent, and 
bourgeois journalists such as Nick 
Cohen were happily borrowing some 
of our arguments for their influential 
broadsides. 

Comrade Rees’s article is in fact a 
classic exercise in smoke and mirrors. 
JV Stalin and his school of falsification 
would have been proud. Dishonestly 
comrade Rees refuses to name the 
“small number of left sects and indi¬ 
viduals” - though clearly they include 
the CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty, Workers Power and S A executive 
members such as Steve Godward, 
Lesley Mahmood, Margaret Manning 
and Declan O’Neil. Nor does the com¬ 
rade deign to provide quotes and 
sources to back up his argument. 

All manner of totally unfounded ac¬ 
cusations and inaccurate assertions 
can that way be safely made. Eg, com¬ 
rade Rees claims that his leftwing crit¬ 
ics “opposed the foundation” of the 
Stop the War Coalition, or else “nomi¬ 
nally supported it” but “actually op¬ 
posed it at every turn or took no active 
part in building it”. 

A few facts. The CPGB never 
“opposed the foundation” of the 
STWC. Nor to my knowledge did 
others in the SA. Our members and 
weekly paper consistently helped to 
build and promote the anti-war 
movement. 

That did not imply hiding political 
differences though. Communists tell 
the tmth as they see it. Failure to con¬ 
demn the Ba’athist dictatorship in Iraq, 
the studied silence over al Qa’eda ter¬ 
rorism, promoting the Muslim Asso¬ 
ciation of Britain as key partners, 
handing Charles Kennedy an unde¬ 
served platform on February 15 and the 
virtual liquidation of the SA through¬ 
out the course of the war - all of these 
decisions were at the very least big tac¬ 
tical blunders. And, because we in¬ 
sisted on making such criticisms 
publicly, the SWP and the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain cyni¬ 
cally excluded us from the STWC’s 
steering committee. The AWL was 
likewise punished. 

Needless to say, comrade Rees’s 
overriding concern is his failed plan to 
run ‘peace and justice’ candidates 
alongside a section of the mosque. An 
honest post-mortem would have been 
very positive. However, again and 
again he resorts either to outright fab¬ 
rication or sly distortion. 

Left wing critics “objected to work¬ 
ing with the muslim community”, he 
maintains. Untrue - certainly in the 
case of the CPGB. The Weekly Worker 
carried many articles by myself, Mar¬ 
cus Strom, Ian Donovan and others 
celebrating the presence of large num¬ 
bers of muslims on the anti-war dem¬ 
onstrations. Nor do we have any 
problem cooperating with or even re¬ 
cruiting individual imams to the SA. 


Squaring the circle of religious doctrine 
with our S A programme is entirely their 
problem. Not ours. 

Equally false is the charge that we 
“talk as if all the muslims were funda¬ 
mentalists” and are “anti-gay or anti¬ 
woman”. They are not. Only a small 
minority of muslims are fundamental¬ 
ists or followers of political islam. Most 
are notionally observant, increasingly 
secular and open to the ideas of equal¬ 
ity and democracy. The way to win 
such people to socialism is surely not 
through courting and thereby 
strengthening the mosque. Quite the 
reverse. Break them from the mosque 
- not through hectoring denunciations 
of their religion, but by encouraging 
at every opportunity active participa¬ 
tion in class politics. 

In the context of ‘peace and justice’ 
we emphasised that the Koran and 
other basic muslim texts are anti-gay 
and anti-woman. The mosque cannot 
compromise here. Nor should we. In 
contrast Lindsey German said the 
SWP would not make a “shibboleth” 
out of gay and women’s rights. Her 
intention was unmistakable: water 
down or abandon our socialist princi¬ 
ples on gay and women’s equality 
outlined in the SA’s People before 
profit in order to make electoral gains. 

Obviously any joint platform with 
the mosque must by definition be thor¬ 
oughly opportunist. In all probability 
it would also have fallen apart at the 
first test. Labour, Liberal Democrat, 
Green and other such opponents 
would have gleefully pounced on any 
equivocation on gay and women’s 
equality and cleaved the ‘peace and 
justice’ bloc down the middle. 

The most revealing sections of com¬ 
rade Rees’s article are those dealing 
with popular frontism and the class 
nature of the ‘muslim community’. 
Undoubtedly the “majority” of mus¬ 
lims are working class. That is also the 
case with most religions in Britain - the 
hindu temples, the synagogues, the 
Church of England, the Russian and 
Greek orthodox churches, the catho¬ 
lic church, the protestant sects, etc. 
Does it therefore follow, as comrade 
Rees claims, that talk of “cross-class 
alliances” or “popular frontism” by the 
“minority” in the SA is “wrong”? No, 
comrade, it does not. 

The middle class, or for that matter 
bourgeois, layer in the mosque is 
hardly marginal or irrelevant. The 
mosque is mn by traditional - middle 
class - intellectuals, the imams, usually 
in tandem with a tightly knit circle of 
small and medium-sized capitalists. In 
most such cross-class ‘communities’, 
it is the rich, the well connected who 
dominate and direct the whole politi¬ 
cally. 

Comrade Rees mentions the radi- 
calisation of the “Jewish community” 
in the early years of the 20th century. 
Socialists would have been “stupid” 
to turn their backs on them. Indeed 
they would. However, anarcho-syndi¬ 
calists such as Rudolf Rocker (a Ger¬ 
man catholic by origin who taught 
himself Yiddish and operated in Lon¬ 
don’s east end from 1895 till World War 
I), the Social Democratic Federation 
and after it the CPGB did not succeed 
in organising a whole generation of 
Jewish workers by aligning themselves 
with the rabbis; instead they split the 
“Jewish community” along class lines. 

By complete contrast, ‘peace and 
justice’ had the mosque as a central 
pillar. Even the executive of the Morn¬ 
ing Star's CPB balked - though An¬ 
drew Murray backed the proposal, he 
lost by a resounding margin of four to 


one. 

Tme, as comrade Rees notes, bour¬ 
geois muslims too are affected by the 
chauvinist hysteria whipped up over 
asylum-seekers and the concerted 
propaganda barrage directed against 
fundamentalism, etc. This - and espe¬ 
cially the wars in ex-Yugoslavia, Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iraq - has radicalised 
muslims (the SWP tries hard to forget 
its craven support for a genocidal Ser¬ 
bia against the mainly muslim 
Kosovars). Yet, though islamic social¬ 
ism condemns the evils of western 
capitalism, it remains deeply reaction¬ 
ary. Islamic socialism is half ludicrous 
protest against the present and half 
lamentation for a mythical golden age. 

Aligning oneself with islamic social¬ 
ism through a common electoral plat¬ 
form is not analogous to marching 
alongside muslims on a protest dem¬ 
onstration - or for that matter Christians, 
liberals, greens, left nationalists, etc. 
The latter is purely episodic and tacti¬ 
cal. However, the former is a putative 
programme for government and 
amounts in practice to jettisoning our 
principles, in a desperate, though for¬ 
lorn, bid to channel the huge popular¬ 
ity of the anti-war movement into MPs 
and MEPs for the SWP. 

Comrade Rees tries to save his 
drowning argument by clutching at the 
October 1917 revolution and the 
worker-peasant alliance promoted by 
the Bolsheviks. It does not work - 
even if one absurdly and improbably 
equates Russia’s Left Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries with Birmingham’s central 
mosque. 

The Bolsheviks always stood un¬ 
der their own banner of working class 
political independence. Yes, in 1917 
they agreed a governmental coalition 
with the Left SRs (a non-Marxist so¬ 
cialist party supported by the major¬ 
ity of poor peasants). Needless to say, 
this was not the child of some diluted 
common electoral platform. On the 
contrary the Bolsheviks consistently 
distinguished themselves from the 
SRs and won the peasants as allies 
indirectly; primarily through uniting 
the overwhelming mass of the work¬ 
ing class around the Marxist pro¬ 
gramme (of course, the SWP 
leadership fears adopting any such 
programme). Working class power and 
its promise of land, bread and peace 
attracted and galvanised the peasants 
and this propelled the Left SRs to¬ 
wards a party-to-party deal with the 
Bolsheviks. 

As the SWP crazily zigs and zags 
from one failed ‘strategy’ to another, 
various weak elements have fallen 
away from the SA. ‘Peace and justice’ 
excused many a goodbye. Others 
such as the AWL have signalled an 
intention of exiting too. 

These comrades are profoundly 
mistaken. Uniting the left was never 
going to be easy. For our part the CPGB 
is firmly committed to staying in the 
S A and campaigning to unite all com¬ 
munists and revolutionary socialists 
with the view to establishing a new 
workers’ party. 

Meeting on September 13 in Bir¬ 
mingham, the SA’s democratic and 
pro-party forces could play an impor¬ 
tant role in giving focus to this widely 
shared goal. Together we seek to emu¬ 
late the tried and tested successes of 
the Scottish Socialist Party and Rifon- 
dazione Comunista in Italy. Boldly 
establishing a pro-party SA platform 
would certainly provide an alternative 
for an increasingly disorientated SWP 
membership • 

Jack Conrad 


DC slated 

Regarding the debates arising from criti¬ 
cisms of ‘democratic centralism’ that 
appeared originally on the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance indie e-list and now appear in the 
Weekly Worker -1 think some clarifica¬ 
tion needs to be made over my original 
criticism, as all criticisms seem to be 
lumped together as anti-Lenin. 

I personally was opposed to DC and 
slates being incorporated into the con¬ 
stitution of a broad workers’ party (that 
elusive ‘alternative to Labour’) not only 
as it seemed inappropriate, but it would 
also act as a barrier to hundreds of 
would-be members of the proposed 
party, who seem to find anything that 
smacks of Bolshevism, Leninism, Stalin¬ 
ism or Trotskyism highly suspect 
(whether their fears are correct or not). 

I do understand that Jack Conrad’s 
vision is not the aforesaid: his was for 
the formation of a large ‘communist 
party’, one which would have brought 
together the existing 57 varieties plus 
non-aligned socialists - he and others 
saw the Socialist Alliance as a possible 
vehicle for this end. Even if this vision 
had materialised, it would still have 
stopped well short of becoming a mass 
party - and to become an ‘alternative to 
Labour’, surely it is a mass party that has 
to be built. I can see the sense of DC in 
a clandestine/revolutionary group, but 
the appeal of such groups in advanced 
capitalist countries is extremely limited, 
as history has shown. 

I for one can see the reasoning for 
having a highly disciplined and central¬ 
ised organisation when urgent and im¬ 
mediate action is needed. In fact many 
will hold up the Socialist Workers Party 
executive as a fine example of this when 
they flew into action and created the Stop 
the War Coalition - but Jack and com¬ 
pany criticised that as ‘bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism’ because others in the alliance 
were not considered worthy of being 
consulted by Rees and co. I agree with 
Jack’s criticism of the SWP tops over 
this, as it was a missed opportunity to 
push the S A forward, but what else have 
we come to expect of the arrogant quad¬ 
ruplicate? 

I also understand fears that a broad 
party would simply become another 
Labour Party, where revolutionary so¬ 
cialists may become a minority swimming 
in a reformist sea of pinks and greens. 
Wherever a social democratic party has 
existed in the advanced societies, they 
do seem to have been comfortably in¬ 
corporated into their respective states, 
and now seem to have become liberal 
parties fully embracing capitalism as the 
only option on offer. And I do believe 
Marx and Engels’s point that we cannot 
escape our exploited condition by re¬ 
formist means - but, as someone else 
pointed out in your pages recently, we 
must at least try to halt the losses and 
look towards winning back ground lost 
since 1980: that would indeed give con¬ 
fidence to people and win credibility for 
those that fought for better conditions, 
wages and the repeal of anti-worker leg¬ 
islation. 

In that way Marxists would be listened 
to more readily in the trade unions, pro¬ 
test groups, etc, for these organisations 
are still the ideal training grounds for 
Marxist cadre, although we must ac¬ 
knowledge that these organisations 
themselves may never guarantee social¬ 
ism. 

At this time in the UK, to build a leftist 
mass party means appealing to a mass 
of the people, and, alas, there is not a 
mass of ready-made socialists (let alone 
Marxists) out there ready to enlist. We 
can see what the electorate thinks of the 
‘electoral front’ the SA executive have 
offered them - if they won’t vote for it, 
they certainly won’t join it or anything 


that smacks of the SWP or similar. I know 
it is hard to understand, but the majority 
of people in this country still feel happy 
voting for the big three - oh yes, and 
some find the racist British National Party 
more attractive than the SA! 

No doubt many will think me a tad 
thick, but, for all of Jack’s quotes from 
Lenin’s works or those of other writers, 
he fails to convince me that democratic 
centralism, slates and central committees 
will set us free. In his last article he jumps 
from the Bolsheviks taking power to “... 
the first five-year plan in 1928-29 Stalin 
and his faction launched a bureaucratic 
counterrevolution within the revolution” 
(‘In defence of democratic centralism’, 
September 4). This conveniently gives 
the impression that before this date eve¬ 
rything was mn ‘by the workers for the 
workers’ - but it wasn’t! 

In 2003 is there any substantial reason 
to believe that Marxist revolutions will 
come about in the foreseeable future in 
north America, the British Isles, Japan 
or the Euro states? To date, no advanced 
capitalist society has experienced a pro¬ 
letarian revolution, even during a time 
that one would have thought had revo¬ 
lutionary potential, 1918-39 (aftermath of 
the Great War, escalating labour mili¬ 
tancy, terrible slum conditions, hard¬ 
ships and then the great depression, 
MacDonald’s treachery). 

It would be wrong to deduce from this 
fact that proletarian revolution will never 
occur in an advanced capitalist state - in 
fact it would be stupid to do so - but sim¬ 
ply blaming the failure of the aforesaid 
revolutions to materialise on ‘the corrupt 
and traitorous leaders of labour, the suc¬ 
cess of the capitalist press and the 20- 
year post-war boom’, as most 
self-proclaimed Marxists do with boring 
regularity, is not convincing enough - 
well, for me anyway. 

We need to question everything and 
find new answers: to use Jack’s words, 
‘To wilfully refuse to recognise such a 
cardinal fact is unpardonable.” As far as 
I am aware, the three main societies that 
succumbed to revolutions (in the name 
of Marxism) without outside aid were 
Russia, China and Yugoslavia, which 
were all backward at the time of their re¬ 
spective revolutions with predominantly 
peasant populations and autocratic re¬ 
gimes. The post-war Warsaw bloc coun¬ 
tries, such as Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and East Germany, were created as Sta¬ 
linist buffer-states with Red Army back¬ 
ing - these were not created by popular 
revolutions. In the case of Hungary 
(1956) and Czechoslovakia (1968), the 
Red Army had to revisit to ensure that 
their puppets remained in power. 

This is an advanced capitalist coun¬ 
try and we must use Marxism to discover 
a successful way forward - Lenin and 
Trotsky were both extremely intelligent 
men but they developed policies for their 
times and situations and reacted to the 
terrible obstacles that presented them¬ 
selves in a backward country almost 100 
hundred years ago. I’m sure we can con¬ 
tinue to learn much from their work and 
experiences, as we do from others, but 
many on the left tend to treat their writ¬ 
ings as holy gospel, forcing their words 
to fit any and every current situation 
instead of developing new ideas for a 
new century. 

Do we really want to build a mass left¬ 
ist party that can offer hope against the 
injustices of capitalist society - or shall 
we carry on wasting time sustaining a 
plethora of Bolshevik mini-sects that the 
mass of the British people have never 
ever heard of? 

Mewyn Davies 
Colchester 

Muddle-headed 

Bill Jones’s recent letter imagines that 
“hopeless”, “muddle-headed” oppo¬ 
nents of ‘democratic centralism’ can’t 
distinguish between it and ‘bureaucratic 
centralism’ (August 28). However, he 
refuses to consider what they may share 
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in common and seems not to consider 
the alternative of just using ‘democ¬ 
racy’. 

If the SWP had a democratic internal 
culture I would still think it wrong to or¬ 
ganise in a “disciplined” way to unseat 
the “flotsam and jetsam” in the Socialist 
Alliance. He approvingly quotes Trot¬ 
sky, who condemned those who had 
revealed Lenin’s last testament (warning 
against Stalin) to workers outside the 
party structures. 

To me it is the CPGB that has demon¬ 
strated it is “muddle-headed” about de¬ 
mocracy. Passively handing over 
decision-making to parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives and not including any democ¬ 
racy in the workplace are of course 
examples of a democratic deficit. While 
democratic advances may still be possi¬ 
ble without changes in these areas, the 
CPGB is wrong to consider limited im¬ 
provements as “ extreme democracy”. 

Contributors to this debate have given 
reasons why ‘democratic centralism’ 
helps pave the way to party domination, 
but no examples are given of how it has 
helped revolutionary upheaval. Lenin 
advocated abandoning it in a revolution¬ 
ary situation and of course his party’s 
birth, breaking with the Mensheviks, 
didn’t follow any centralised, disciplined 
unity after decisions had been reached. 

It is simply not good enough to imag¬ 
ine that ‘democratic centralism’ is a 
weapon against the ‘capitalist state’ with¬ 
out considering real examples. It is a 
weapon against rival sects and “flotsam 
and jetsam” who prefer a larger alliance 
grouping. Letters have suggested our 
time is very different to revolutionary 
Russia, but ‘democratic centralism’ still 
plays a real role in established, relatively 
stable capitalism. It helps each sect and 
ideology compete and market their prod¬ 
uct against their rivals, while peacefully 
coexisting within a capitalist society. 
Bob Harding 
Norwich 

Missing the point 

Jack Conrad misses the point about 
democratic centralism. Why does he 
assume the organisational arrangements 
of Bolshevism 1903-04 were democratic 
centralist, when there was no party de¬ 
mocracy from below as we understand 
it until1905? 

All the democratic elements of demo¬ 
cratic centralism - election of higher com¬ 
mittees and leaders, the right of recall, 
minority or tendency rights and so on - 
were absent. Lenin in his letter to a com¬ 
rade in 1904 spelled out his centralist 
proposals. Above all a stable centre is 
required: the central committee will guide 
and control all the details of party work. 
Lenin’s proposals, which Lenin was 
honest enough to concede, in a very 
defensive response to Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s criticism, were not proposals for 
a specific form of organisation in princi¬ 
ple, but were practical suggestions for 
the circumstances of the time. 

This centralist approach was not un¬ 
connected with Lenin following the guid¬ 
ance of Karl Kautsky on the relationship 
between consciousness/party and 
class/intelligentsia. Jack sneers at what 
he considers my suggestion of the in¬ 
fluence of Kautsky. But it was Lenin, who 
at great length, in What is to be done?, 
cited Kautsky as his authority. As is well 
known, Lenin sided with the party cen¬ 
tre and Kautsky down until 1914. He did 
not support Luxemburg, Pannekoek and 
Parvus and other left critics of the party 
regime in Germany. Indeed Lenin saw it 
as a model in 1903-04. 

Following Kautsky, for Lenin, “The 


history of all countries shows the work¬ 
ing class exclusively by its own efforts 
is able to develop only trade union con¬ 
sciousness.” History showed nothing 
of the sort. Chartism in Britain and many 
other spontaneous mass movements of 
the class went beyond trade union con¬ 
sciousness. The Kautskyan supplemen¬ 
tary position, which Lenin accepted in 
1903-04, was that the theory of social¬ 
ism grew out of the propertied classes 
and their educated representatives. Lux¬ 
emburg made the counter-point that 
socialism grew organically out of the 
working class struggle, and the party 
and the vanguard of the class it repre¬ 
sented formed its programme in the heat 
of that stmggle. 

Lenin did not come round to this po¬ 
sition until 1905, when he learned from 
the creativity of the masses. He then 
wrote: “The working class is instinc¬ 
tively, spontaneously social democratic 
and more than 10 years of social demo¬ 
cratic work has done a great deal to trans¬ 
form this spontaneity into 
consciousness.” This was a more dia¬ 
lectical understanding of party and class 
than 1903-04. 

Jack even tries to defend Zinoviev. 
This is the same Zinoviev who opposed 
the October revolution of 1917 and pub¬ 
licly denounced the insurrection, betray¬ 
ing its date. A strike-breaker, as Lenin 
said. Zinoviev’s proposals on organisa¬ 
tion at the second congress of the Com¬ 
munist International were an example of 
bureaucratic centralism. All the lower 
bodies were to follow the orders of the 
higher bodies with military discipline. 
Zinoviev, like other rightwing Bolshe¬ 
viks, came to the fore during another 
undemocratic period of Bolshevism - 
1909-10 - when Bolshevism would not 
tolerate tactical differences, expelled tal¬ 
ented comrades outside the rules of 
democratic centralism, and were ob¬ 
sessed with the party line and fighting 
deviations. 

As Marcel Liebman, who is no liberal, 
has written, this was a barren and sec¬ 
tarian period for Lenin. How can Jack 
Conrad win over sceptical comrades to 
democratic centralism, when he adopts 
such a dogmatic and uncritical attitude 
to the Bolshevik tradition? Name-calling 
never convinced anyone. 

Barry Biddulph 
Stockport 

Mind the gap 

Jack Conrad’s editorial sadly shows that 
the gap between the libertarian and au¬ 
thoritarian left is as great today as in 
Marx’s and Bakunin’s time. This is a 
shame, as I expect there is much we agree 
on. 

Jack presents democratic centralism as 
the only effective form of revolutionary 
organisation. Frankly this is mbbish - in 
both theory and practice. He erroneously 
states that in my recent letter I rejected 
democracy. Anarchists do not reject 
democracy. Quite the opposite. Anar¬ 
chists believe in genuine bottom-up 
democracy. What anarchists reject with 
good reason is liberal electoral democ¬ 
racy and democratic centralism. 

In practice neither of these have ad¬ 
vanced the interests of the working 
classes or led to genuine freedom. As 
anarchists we think power is too impor¬ 
tant to hand over to a few people - 
whether through the means of a ballot 
once every five years or, even worse, 
some bureaucratic committee. Anarchist 
forms of democracy like affinity groups 
have been seen recently on the streets 
during anti-capitalist demonstrations like 
this week’s DSEi protests and in Argen¬ 


tina - and they work. 

It is a shame Marxists like Jack are so 
dismissive of anarchism. Things are 
moving on and you are being left behind. 

Richard Griffin 

Kent 

SA proposals 

The structures of the Socialist Alliance 
have to be overhauled if it is to become 
a multi-tendency, democratic socialist 
party like Rifondazione Comunista or the 
Scottish Socialist Party. 

District committees should be set up 
in the nine regions of England and in 
Wales. There would have a steering 
committee elected by single transferable 
vote using postal ballots. The district 
committees should comprise at least six 
elected representatives: one chair, one 
treasurer and one officer each for mem¬ 
bership, trades unions, women and anti¬ 
fascism. Elected representatives from 
district level would be sent to the na¬ 
tional council meetings. A congress 
should be held within six months of the 
district committee elections. 

The national executive committee of 
the SA has too many members. Even 
worse, too many of these people are 
doing the same things. The NEC has to 
change. It has so far been the source of 
most problems afflicting the S A, with too 
much horse-trading and other undemo¬ 
cratic practices, perhaps not uncon¬ 
nected with the bureaucratic centralism 
that seems characteristic of most left 
organisations. 

But the biggest problem of all is how 
the NEC is elected. I propose that the 
NEC be elected by limited vote. Every 
member will be sent two sets of ballot 
papers - one each containing all male and 
all female candidates. Each elector will be 
given a total of 14 votes - seven votes 
for each list. It is assumed that equal 
gender representation will continue to 
exist. All candidates must prove that they 
have spent at least five years in a politi¬ 
cal organisation or five years in a trade 
union. This will help to (a) maintain the 
proletarian nature of the SA and (b) un¬ 
dermine any attempts at MI5 infiltration 
of the leadership. 

Philip Maguire 
Wolverhampton 

Ukraine scam 

The prominent coverage given by the 
Weekly Worker on the events in Ukraine 
should be warmly welcomed. Neverthe¬ 
less the article, ‘Global party, not inter¬ 
national fraud’, by Peter Manson 
contained discrepancies which requires 
correction (September 4). 

Amongst the list of organisations af¬ 
fected by the counterfeit left in Ukraine 
Peter Manson cites the “Committees of 

Building a socialist 
alternative 

New Socialist Alliance pamphlet, 

£2 each; discounts for bulk or¬ 
ders. From Socialist Alliance, Crea¬ 
tive House, 82-90 Queensland 
Road, London N7 7 AS; 020 7609 
2999; office@socialistalliance.net 


ANIMAL 

A new play by Kay 
Adshead from The Red 
Room. Thursday 
September 4 to Saturday 
September 27, 7.30pm; 
Saturday matinee, 3pm 
(except September 6), 
Soho Theatre, 21 Dean 
Street, London W1 

Two tickets for the price of 
one: Thursday September 
4-Tuesday September 9. 

Bookings: 020 7478 0100; 
www.sohotheatre.com 


Correspondence (publishers of News 
and Letters)”. The Marxist-humanist 
organisation in the USA which pub¬ 
lishes the monthly paper News and Let¬ 
ters is in fact the News and Letters 
Committees. The Committees of Corre¬ 
spondence is an entirely separate or¬ 
ganisation. This may be an error due to 
the name of the sister organisation of 
News and Letters in England - the Lon¬ 
don Corresponding Committee - or per¬ 
haps the predecessor paper of News and 
Letters being Correspondence (pre- 
1956, that is). However, this sloppy jour¬ 
nalism continues with the assertion that 
News and Letters Committees, with the 
other organisations, were “stung for 
thousands of pounds - cash that was 
channelled into the Ukrainian section of 
the CWI via its shadowy ‘international 
department’”. 

News and Letters Committees has al¬ 
ready made clear to one other group on 
the left in the UK that it made no finan¬ 
cial contributions to the Ukrainian Work¬ 
ers Group. This is not a minor issue. Peter 
Manson is surely aware of the current 
difficulties faced by revolutionaries in the 
USA following the introduction of the 
Patriot Act. However, even before 
Bush’s attacks on civil liberties, there 
were repressive laws in place to hinder 
international cooperation of American 
Marxists with comrades in other coun¬ 
tries. Therefore, even if it were true, to 
publish such information without dis¬ 
cussion with the organisation con¬ 
cerned or regard for the consequences 
displays negligent disregard for the po¬ 
sition of Marxists in another country. 

On one final note there is no such 
place as “the Ukraine”, any more than 
there is ‘the Ireland’, or ‘the France’. This 
is a common error of English-language 
authors who ignorantly mimic Russian 
historiography, which, in the interests of 
past and present Russian imperialism, 
treat Ukraine as a mere geographical lo¬ 
cality of Russia - ie, ‘little Russia’, as 
opposed to a nation. 

Chris Ford 

London Corresponding Committee 

Oil research 

According to Hillel Ticktin, “Nor is there 
a shortage of oil in the world - it is very 
unlikely there will be any such shortage 
in the next 20 years or so” (‘Iraq and the 
myths of oil determinism’ Weekly Worker 
August 28). 

Isn’t this just the sort of short-term 
vision that is ostensibly being criticised? 
Where is the discussion of what this 
shortage will mean? Why hasn’t the 
author bothered to research properly the 
subject being dismissed? If he did, he 
would find that, despite the profit-driven 
cover-ups, even the oil industry is be¬ 
coming less optimistic than “20 years”. 

A good place to start might be http:// 
www.asponews.org/. I’d be interested in 
some informed discussion on this, not 
casual dismissal of issues in the service 
of a preset economic critique. 

Gyrus Cato 
email 

Gay rubbish 

Frances Nickeson writes absolute mb¬ 
bish (Letters, August 21). 

To take the position that inter- 
generational sex is the result of gay 
sexuality being repressed is to imply that 
if gay sexuality were not repressed then 
there would be no gay people engaging 
in sexual activities with members of the 
same sex who happened to be below an 
arbitrarily-legislated age of consent. 

As ‘perversion’ is really nothing more 
than something that you don’t happen 
to be into, it’s easy to see how some 
people can take the liberty to brand the 
sexuality of others as being perverse. 

One cannot possibly be a communist 
while at the same time denying consent¬ 
ing people their fundamental dignity to 
practice their sexuality as they so choose 
to without their being scapegoated, hu¬ 
miliated and prosecuted. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday September 7,5pm - ‘Towards 
a Communist Party’ (part 2), using Au¬ 
gust Nimtz’s Marx and Engels - their 
contribution to the democratic 
breakthrough as a study guide. 
Phone 07950 416922 for details. 

Open forum 

‘Democracy and the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’, Saturday September 13, 11am 
to 3.30pm, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. 

Informal discussion, open to all, in¬ 
cluding: reports from Birmingham and 
SA national council; left unity inside 
and outside the alliance; what do we 
mean by a democratic Socialist Alli¬ 
ance? 

Called by S A EC members Steve God- 
ward, Lesley Mahmood, Margaret 
Manning, Declan O’Neill, Marcus 
Strom. 

Brent SA rally 

End the occupation of Iraq, freedom 
for Palestine’. Monday September 15, 
7.30pm. Pakistan Community Centre, 
Station Parade (turn left out of Willes- 
den Green tube station). 

Speakers include Eamonn McCann, 
Paul Foot, Louise Christian, Ken 
Loach, Linda Smith, Asad Rehman. 

Free Yari’s Wood 3 

Demonstration, Sunday September 
14,3pm, to free Behari Lemani, Henry 
Momadou, Aliane Ahmed - jailed for 
their alleged part in the so-called ‘riot’ 
at Yarl’s Wood detention centre last 
year. Wormwood Scrubs prison, Du 
Cane Road, London W12 (nearest 
tube: East Acton). 

Called by Trans-European Roma Fed¬ 
eration, ustiben.2@ntlworld.com 

CND peace parly 

Sunday September 14, 12 noon to 
7.30pm, Victoria Park, London. Live 
bands, sound systems, performers, 
kids area, circus acts, information 
stalls, speakers, food and drink 
020 7700 2393; www.cnduk.org. 

End the occupation 

National demonstration against occu¬ 
pation of Iraq and Palestine, Saturday 
September 27. Assemble Hyde Park, 
12 noon. March to Trafalgar Square. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

NCDAC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns national meeting, 
Saturday October 11,12 noon to 5pm, 
ARC, 60 Dovecot Street, Stockton on 
Tees. 

To attend contact nearest coordina¬ 
tor: London and South East England 

- 020 7701 5197; north-east England 
and Scotland - 01642 679298; Greater 
Manchester and North West England 

- 0161-740 8206; Midlands, Wales and 
south-west England - 0121-554 6947. 
ncadc@ncadc.org.uk; http://www. 
ncadc.org.uk 

Renewing dialogues 

Marxism and education day seminar, 
Wednesday October 22, 9.30am to 
5pm, Clarke Hall, Institute of Educa¬ 
tion, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1. 
Sessions on identity, Marxism and ac¬ 
tion; activity theory; Gramsci, religion 
and the curriculum. To reserve a place 
(free, but limited), contact Glenn 
Rikowski: rikowski@tiscali.co.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you 
to include the Party and the stmggle 
for communism in your will. Write for 
details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@yahoo. 
com. 


^ Mobilisation for the m * § p 

European Social Forum 

Another World - A Better World - Is Possible 

2nd European Social Forum 
November 12-16, Paris 

Check out www.mobilise.org.uk or email esf@cpgb.org.uk for 
details of transport and accommodation. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


TUC - http://www.tuc.org.uk 

What, no 
politics? 

T he annual gathering of the Tirades Union Congress at Brighton 
this week should see some interesting developments, if the raft 
of recently-elected leftwingers is anything to go by. Mindful of 
his audience, Gordon Brown chose this year to patronise delegates 
with talk of uniting around the common goal of welfarism. 

In the meantime the TUC website at a first look seems a promising 
source for conference news. Showing that a liberal sprinkle of colour 
does not have to mean garish designs, the one-screen site packs in a 
great deal of material. The links bar runs across the top cariying 
education, publications, links and events pages. Kicking off with 
'Learning’, this page links to TUC education resources for union 
officers, representatives and staff. News such as the opening of 
learning centres and notices of upcoming educational modules are 
also archived. 'Publications’ turns up a few leaflets in pdf and an 
engine that allows for a search of books from a series of pre-set 
topics. 'Links’ is next, with literally dozens of links organised along 
thematic lines. Strangely, political links are conspicuous by their 
absence. 'Events’ are pretty self-explanatory, providing notice of 
more forums and seminars not already covered by the 'Learning’ 
page. The last (almost invisible) link gives copyright, data protection 
and disclaimer information. 

However, it is the TUC congress bar that immediately attracts 
attention. Subtitled 'Britain at work’, this opens a comprehensive 
batch of links covering most aspects of the conference. The left part 
of the screen provides travel details, times of fringe meetings (both 
TUC-endorsed and unofficial), a technical page for wireless internet 
use and a couple of congress-related stories hosted on external sites. 
'Key documents’ is a useful batch of links that carry the conference 
agenda, including motions, amendments and the general council’s 
report. For those comrades keen on statistical information, 'Congress 
histovy’ lists past general secretaries, combined membership and the 
number of attending delegates from the past 135 years. This section 
concludes with 'Pay up for pensions’, a good resource for pension 
information. Other available documents include a series of confer 
ence photos, a couple of pieces on the TUC campaign against long 
working hours, a media diavy and links to blogs kept by Napo’s Judy 
McKnight and the CWU’s Billy Hayes. Lastly, an archive of older 
documents is available. 

Returning to the home page, the left-hand links bar acts as an 
introductory menu. 'About the TUC’ leads to another page packed with 
hypertext. Firstly there are a number of frequently asked questions 
with dedicated pages and further links. For instance, 'Tolpuddle 
Martyrs’ links the martyrs’ museum and a number of reports from the 
annual commemorative festival. Aspiring careerists are catered for 
too, with the inclusion of vacant full-time union posts. A text version of 
the In Touch email bulletin can be viewed, though sadly without an 
archive. However, the inclusion of The history of the TUC 1868-1968 
makes up for it (but what about the last 35 years?). Also, the directovy 
of unemployed workers’ advice centres has to be mentioned. 

The bar continues with union listings, a page for regional TUCs, a 
series of special offers (such as credit cards and bank accounts), pdf 
leaflets and documents concerned with workers’ rights, and a series 
of links to help students. Finally, a couple of icon boxes finish the 
column off. These link to the 'unionreps’ site (a restricted online 
resource for representatives of TUC-affiliated unions), and the 
'worksmart’ site for rights at work. 

The main part of the screen is divided into two columns. 'What’s 
new’ leads with more photos, speeches and late composites, and 
'From the newsroom’ repeats some material from the 'TUC congress’ 
page. Both are constantly updated, with several new items appearing 
during the course of the writing of this review. Thankfully, the bewil¬ 
dering array of material here is made navigable by an internal search 
engine, and an easy to follow site map. Those on the left that maintain 
weighty sites would do well to take a leaf out of the TUC’s book 
where the map feature is concerned. 

There is no doubt that this site is a very useful resource for the 
workers’ movement, and perhaps even in ways the TUC failed to 
anticipate. One particularly eagle-eyed comrade on the UK Left 
Network discussion list has noted a discrepancy between Brendan 
Barber’s speech and what appears to be the draft of it on the con¬ 
gress site. Often what is not said is of equal importance to what is 
said, and the TUC should be congratulated for helping us uncover 
some of these silences • 

Phil Hamilton 



Abiding delusions 



T ony Blair came over all tough at 
the dinner for TUC tops. Though 
he strayed from the published 
text of his speech, the message 
was clear enough. There is no going 
back on the government’s neoliberal pro¬ 
gramme. However, perhaps the most sig¬ 
nificant passage in Blair’s speech was 
not used: a frontal attack on left reform¬ 
ism. According to the text of Blair’s 
speech, the “idea of a leftwing Labour 
government as the alternative to a mod¬ 
erate and progressive one is the abiding 
delusion of 100 years of our party. We 
aren’t going to fall for it again.” 

There is little doubt that Blair is deeply 
worried by the revival of the Labour left, 
especially as it has been powered by a 
string of stunning leftwing victories in 
the trade unions. Blair certainly had the 
harsh words of Tony Woodley, TGWU 
general secretary-elect, ringing in his 
ears: he had called on him to resign over 
Iraq. Blair and New Labour also faced the 
certain prospect of defeat on a whole 
range of issues - everything from rail 
renationalisation to foundation hospi¬ 
tals, and from the occupation of Iraq to 
the handling of the nine-month fire dis¬ 
pute. 

Of course, in one sense Blair is right. 
The idea of a leftwing Labour govern¬ 
ment is an “abiding delusion”. 

The Labour Party is what Lenin called 
a bourgeois workers’ party. The openly 
pro-capitalist, right wing exists solely to 
carry out the serious business of gov¬ 
ernment or, failing that, responsible op¬ 
position. Meanwhile the left keeps 
militant sections of the working class 
firmly attached to the Labour Party ma¬ 
chine by holding out the hope, the prom¬ 
ise, that next time things will not end in 
betrayal and disappointment. Why? Be¬ 
cause next time the left will get itself into 
the driving seat. The future, however, is 
never present: it is always deferred. The 
left peddles illusions, but can never de¬ 
liver. In that sense the Labour left always 
turns to the right when faced with the 
bigger evil of a Tory or Liberal govern¬ 
ment. Through this symbiotic relation¬ 
ship the two poles of Labourism are kept 
in contact and militants diverted away 
from following the epoch-making exam¬ 
ple of the Bolsheviks and the Russian 
Revolution. 

In that light Blair’s “abiding delusion” 
is a necessary feature of Labourism. And 
the fact that workers 4 Tall for if ’ again and 
again gives it a wide social base and 
therefore opens the way to “moderate 
and progressive” - ie, rightwing - Labour 
governments such as Blair’s. 

This explains why for communists the 
renewed centrality of left-right conflict 
at the TUC and in the Labour Party itself 
is considered a two-sided phenomenon. 
On the one hand it is good news indeed 
that the despicable and overtly pro-busi¬ 
ness wing of the labour bureaucracy is 
being rejected by the rank and file in one 
trade union election after another. On the 
other hand, while this gives us greater 
room for manoeuvre, the election of left 
reformists undoubtedly fosters “abiding 
delusions” and diverts from the historic 
necessity of workers organising them¬ 
selves into a mass revolutionary party. 

This year’s TUC surely proves the 
point. A rightwing Labour government 
and its remaining trade union barons is 
pitted against what is now a left moving 
trade union bureaucracy. The Financial 
Times assessed the picture as follows: 
“Britain’s trades unions are in the midst 
of one of their occasional debates over 
the future of the movement. Modernis¬ 
ers want the TUC to become a more ef¬ 
fective lobbyist, to strengthen its 
influence in government. A new genera¬ 
tion of militant union leaders prefers 
confrontation - using strike action to win 
disputes” (September 6). 

Life, however, is far more complex. 
Though the trade union lefts huff and 
puff a great deal, they have no intention 


of splitting from the right, let 
alone expelling it. Their social¬ 
ism is for resolutions and plat¬ 
form speeches. In the last 
analysis the new generation of 
trade union lefts is just like the 
old generation seen in the 1960s 
and 70s - at the end of the day 
they are merchants in the com¬ 
modity of labour-power, not 
revolutionaries with a pro¬ 
gramme for socialism. 

Tony Woodley told The Ob¬ 
server that the TUC is the 
“launch pad” for the “conflict to 
come”. He also said that we 
“have a government that is too 
close to business, and is not lis¬ 
tening to us. We need a change 
in policies” (September 7). 

Those who wish to ‘reclaim’ 

Labour like Woodley (and most 
of the so-called ‘awkward 
squad’) are attempting to co¬ 
here a coalition of unions, dis¬ 
affected backbenchers and constitu¬ 
ency parties around ‘core values’ and 
against the rampantly pro-business poli¬ 
cies of the Blair government. They want 
to open up the closed doorways of La¬ 
bour Party policy formation. Although 
more democratic control and union 
rights would be welcome, the fundamen¬ 
tal aim is clear - re-establish the “abiding 
delusion” of left reformism. Either that or 
the danger exists of Labour’s traditional 
core deserting for elsewhere. 

There are others, like Mark Serwotka 
of the PCS union, who say they want to 
see a new, socialist alternative to the 
Labour Party. But what sort of alterna¬ 
tive? The Scottish Socialist Party is be¬ 
coming ever more mired in the 
nationalist swamp and the Socialist Al¬ 
liance remains, under the misleadership 
of the Socialist Workers Party, an embryo 
cryogenically frozen. 

So-called ‘modernisers’, such as new 
TUC leader Brendan Barber, are more 
inclined merely to try and tone down the 
excesses of Blairism and attempt to build 
bridges to maintain ‘partnerships’ with 
government and business: that is, 
straightforward class collaboration. Six 
years of New Labour arrogance and in¬ 
transigence have added insults to inju¬ 
ries and increasingly exposed this limited 
aim of winning the government’s ear as 
pretty fruitless. 

But the balance of forces at the top of 
the TUC has shifted - the normally re¬ 
straining influence of the big union lead- 
erships has flipped to one of sullen 
rebellion. The election of the ‘awkward 
squad’ has, despite the recent unex¬ 
pected defeat of Aslef’s Mick Rix, 
achieved a ‘critical mass’. The four big¬ 
gest unions can now determine TUC 
policy - but they are far from isolated. 
Indeed so extensive and unwavering are 
the pro-business and anti-working class 
policies of Blair that even moderate loy¬ 
alists such as Barber are forced to raise 
critical voices. There is - at least on the 
surface - a high degree of unanimity on 
many key issues across the unions (an 
important exception being the euro). 

All this makes the TUC an unusually 
threatening pre-fight warm-up for the 
Labour Party conference. The extent to 
which tensions will break out into open 
conflict remains to be seen. New Labour 
ministers have made a number of very 
minor concessions: for example, looking 
at extending the legal protections 
against two-tier workforces in privatised 
services. Tony Blair also accepted a 
Brendan Barber initiative for dialogue 
with the unions - in the form of a fomm 
to discuss plans for public sector ‘re¬ 
form’ (ie, privatisation). 

However, many union leaders remain 
sceptical - partly no doubt because of 
the recent furore caused by the fast track 
given to foundation hospitals without 
the slightest hint of consultation, and 
also because it has been made clear that 


nothing will deflect the government from 
its Thatcherite course. 

The flurry of activity from the New La¬ 
bour camp - disingenuously portrayed 
by arse-wipes like The Sun as Blair “run¬ 
ning up the white flag” - in reality repre¬ 
sents a series of manoeuvres designed 
to blunt the edges of drawn daggers and 
soften or deflect the blows to come, as 
the Blairites continue unabashed to 
serve their capitalist masters. 

On the first day of congress the TUC 
voted unanimously for the right to take 
secondary action and for better protec¬ 
tion against the sack for strikers as part 
of a package of new employment rights. 
Bob Crow of the RMT even urged work¬ 
ers to organise street protests against 
anti-trade union laws. 

In the second debate Tony Woodley 
called for restoring the link between the 
state pension and earnings. He went on 
to accuse companies of stealing £19 bil¬ 
lion from pensions funds and proposed 
a national demonstration to launch a 
campaign to make employer contribu¬ 
tions to occupational pensions compul¬ 
sory. Day two kicked off with unanimous 
opposition to the government’s univer¬ 
sity top-up fees. 

The much awaited Gordon Brown 
speech was a combination of deeply 
patronising soft soap and putting the 
unions in their place. Despite constant 
sycophantic references to “friends”, 
“working together” and “equity”, it was 
clearly a bosses’ agenda with little in it 
for the unions except one other pathetic 
concession - a pension protection fund. 
It was yet again emphasised that the 
government will press ahead regardless. 

The reception for the speech was 
much cooler than Brown is used to. 
Crow’s opinion of it was a dismissive 
“It’s the same meat but with different 
gravy”. Tony Woodley on the other 
hand was more generous and thought 
that it showed “the unions are no 
longer considered as the enemies 
within”. A strange view, given the 
government’s intransigent adherence 
to the most important elements of Eu- 
rope’s most restrictive anti-union 
laws. Dave Prentis, leader of Unison, 
suggested that, if Brown has an eye 
on becoming Labour leader, “he will 
need the support of the trade un¬ 
ions”. 

Although Brown carefully defended 
Blair and New Labour on this occasion, 
he is to have meetings with the leaders 
of the bigger unions: he and they know 
the unions still control 30% of votes in 
the Labour leadership electoral colleges. 
It has to be said that the lack of any sig¬ 
nificant upwards rank and file pressure 
and the virtual absence of any revolu¬ 
tionary left influence leaves the field wide 
open to temptation for backroom deals 
and wheeler-dealing between bureau¬ 
crats and would-be Blair replacements • 
Alan Stevens 
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INTERNATIONALISM 

Ukranian scam: what 
are the real lessons? 


T he political scam perpetrated on sections of 
the left internationally by a group of corrupt 
conspirators in the Ukraine has exposed, like 
little else in recent years, the ridiculous conse¬ 
quences of the chronic disease of sectarianism that 
paralyses the left’s conception of ‘internationalism’. 

The creation of sterile carbon copies of particu¬ 
lar nationally-based organisations has certainly 
long been the bane of post-Trotsky Trotskyism. 
The roll call of organisations scammed by this crew 
of joker-provocateurs only underlines the ridicu¬ 
lous state of the left. Apart from the apparent ori¬ 
gins of this scam in the Ukrainian and Russian 
groupings loyal to the Committee for a Workers’ 
International, the international grouping based 
around Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, the following international currents were 
conned into engaging in fake ‘fusions’ with phan¬ 
tom Ukrainian groups: 

• League for the Fourth International (L4I), cur¬ 
rently loyal to the politics of the Internationalist 
Group, led by former high-ranking Spartacist Jan 
Norden; 

• League for the Fifth International (L5I), interna¬ 
tional current based on the politics of the British 
Workers Power group; 

• Communist Organisation for the Fourth Inter¬ 
national, founded by the small, critical Shachtman- 
ite League for the Revolutionary Party, based in the 
United States; 

• International Bolshevik Tendency (organisation 
founded by former Spartacists, loyal to the politics 
of the same Spartacists prior to their ‘degenera¬ 
tion’); 

• News and Letters (American ‘Marxist-human- 
ist’ grouping based on the idiosyncratic state-capi¬ 
talist theories of Raya Dunayevskaya); 

• Alliance for Workers’ Liberty; 

• Socialist Party of Great Britain (eccentric split 
from the Second International prior to World War I, 
surviving as a peculiar ossified sect); 

• Partido de Trabaj adores por el Socialismo (Ar¬ 
gentina) was apparently also conned, along with 
Sheila Torrance’s wing of Gerry Healy’s old Work¬ 
ers Revolutionary Party (WRP). 

Most cmcial of all for the working class move¬ 
ment is not so much the fate of various small inter¬ 
national groupings of Trotskyists and others who 
now have egg on their collective faces. Rather, it is 
the status of the CWI’s operation in the former 
USSR. For evidence is now in the public domain 
that implicated one Ilya Budraitskis, one of the main 
leaders of the CWI’s Russian organisation, in the 
scam. (Incidentally Budraitskis has been nominated 
as a plenary speaker at November’s European So¬ 
cial Fomm. He is described as “Attac-Moscow, ac¬ 
tivist against the war in Chechnya” in the list of 
speakers for Paris supplied by the Central and East¬ 
ern European Social Organisations.) 

What exactly was the role of the CWI in the scan¬ 
dal? How far into the organisation beyond the 
Ukraine did the scam go? This is important for the 
future of the CWI. While few of course would be¬ 
lieve that the historic cadre of the organisation are 
likely to be implicated, the fact that the organisa¬ 
tion has expended effort in various places around 
the world producing these sects - clones of itself - 
means that it is a legitimate question as to how deep 
and how widespread this rot and corruption is. 

Without a full accounting, even given the expul¬ 
sions that have been engendered as a result of the 
investigation, the CWI will not be able to clean its 
reputation of the stain engendered by these 
fraudsters. Surely it is obvious that it cannot be left 
to closed sects to investigate themselves and the 
failings that led to this political scandal. 

An international investigation and commission 
of enquiry, organised by socialist and communist 
organisations not involved in this murky business, 
on an open and non-sectarian basis, would be the 
only really definitive and principled means of get¬ 
ting to the bottom of the matter and defining the 
real causes and extent of this serious problem that 
has affected the international left. The joint state¬ 
ment that has been mooted by several of the left 
organisations who were scammed by these people 
- such as the IBT, AWL, Workers Power’s L5I and 
COFI - is a step in the right direction, but cannot 
substitute for a comprehensive international inves¬ 
tigation. 



Fraudster Ilya Budraitskis: lined up to 
speak at European Social Forum 


In all, it seems that up to 20 different small organi¬ 
sations around the world may have been scammed 
- in some way touched for money, equipment or the 
like. As a money-making plan it is pretty small beer, 
of course - some estimate that the crooks concerned 
may have got off with around $40,000, which of 
course is a lot more money in Ukrainian terms that 
it would seem in the west. Nevertheless, there are 
rumours that the conspirators may have planned 
rather more lucrative prey - their pursuit of the 
Torranceite WRP, which once of course was linked 
to Gerry Healy’s money-making schemes involv¬ 
ing Libya and other bourgeois regimes in the un¬ 
derdeveloped world, may have given them ideas. 

Thus it is believed by many on the left in the re¬ 
gion that this crew may have been stalking richer 
prey. Approaches may have been made to Libya: it 
is alleged that the CWI group in the Ukraine has 
been organising sessions at a summer camp where 
Colonel Gaddafi’s ‘green book’ was studied. Doubt¬ 
less the motives were exactly the same - money. 

As Mark Fischer stated in a recent article, these 
individuals wrote to us over a year ago in the guise 
of the ‘ ‘Communist Struggle Group (Ukraine)’ ’, claim¬ 
ing to be in agreement with our politics and evi¬ 
dently seeking some kind of coming together on 
the lines of the various other ‘fusions’ they had at¬ 
tained with other hapless ‘internationals’ ( Weekly 
Worker August 28). We wrote back to them explain¬ 
ing that we do not believe a genuine international 
can be built in this way. We advised them to strive 
to build a viable organisation in their own country 
through seeking a genuine unity of the left, rather 
than aiming to be yet another Ukrainian clone of a 
foreign, nationally-based left organisation. The ex¬ 
change was published in the Weekly Worker. 

“Groups that can barely reproduce themselves 
in this country expend gargantuan amounts of time, 
resources and energy attempting to constmct ‘Po¬ 
temkin village’ versions of themselves in other parts 
of the globe. Entertainingly, members of these sects 
will castigate our organisation for not being inter¬ 
ested in this sterile and pointless work - ‘You’re not 
internationalists,’ they taunt us. In fact, their un¬ 
derstanding of ‘internationalism’ is thoroughly 
degenerate. 

“Our comrade, Marcus Strom, has cuttingly 
dubbed their efforts as constructing ‘oil-slick inter¬ 
nationals’. Given time and tide (and the internet), it 
is possible to spread yourself over a wide geographi¬ 
cal area and pick up small knots of (supposed) co¬ 
thinkers across the world. There is no depth to the 
phenomenon, however. It is all on the surface and, 
given the non-permeable nature of the material, it 
can never go any deeper. A sect internationalising 
itself is not ‘internationalism’” ( Weekly Worker June 
202002 ). 

These people saw a weakness in the international 
left that in reality was just begging to be exploited 
by some intrepid set of hucksters, satirists or trick¬ 
sters. The number of like-sounding, like-named 
Trotskyist ‘internationals’, all competing for the 
mantle of the real continuators of Trotskyism, or 
something along those lines, has reached ridicu¬ 


lous levels in recent years. Even some of the vic¬ 
tims, including ex-Spartacists like the IBT and the 
League for the Fourth International (L4I), are able 
to see the funny side - comparisons with Monty 
Python’s Life of Brian spring effortlessly to mind, 
as do some of the wilder moments of Tariq Ali’s clas¬ 
sic novel Redemption about the bizarre doings of 
semi-fictitious Trotskyists. 

The actual purpose that many of these tiny, semi¬ 
religious sects actually serve is questionable, to say 
the least - nuances of difference on a range of ques¬ 
tions, and the personal prestige of individual, of¬ 
ten highly egotistical leaders are turned into the 
programmatic bases of entirely separate organisa¬ 
tions. All it took was a troupe of intrepid actors to 
turn this into a pastiche and make a mockery of the 
entire ethos. 

Thus we learn from Jan Norden’s International¬ 
ist Group that “We had had suspicions for the last 
nine months that something was amiss with the 
‘RKO’ [the IG’s phoney Ukrainian ‘section’ - ID] 
when we repeatedly requested that they send us a 
copy of the alleged second issue of their paper, 
which they claimed was published last November. 
In December, a European comrade of the LFI vis¬ 
ited Kiev for a number of days, but was unable to 
meet with any of the leaders, although he had been 
invited. 

“In response to our inquiries about this strange 
absence, we were informed that their leader ‘Vasily’ 
had suffered a heart attack, and was reportedly hos¬ 
pitalised for months, during which time we were not 
able to correspond with or speak with him. Moreo¬ 
ver, those who responded to our messages used 
different names than those we were familiar with; 
when we sceptically queried them, they blithely said 
that they had just changed pseudonyms. They did 
send us leaflets they claimed to have issued in anti¬ 
war protests, but they did not have the position of 
the LFI on Israel-Palestine, which had been a sub¬ 
ject of considerable discussion. When we ques¬ 
tioned this, there was no response” (Internationalist 
Group Band of political impostors and swindlers 
in the Ukraine August 27). 

Similar absurdities are legion throughout the 
other statements of the scammed leftist interna¬ 
tional groups. COFI, centred on the US League for 
the Revolutionary Party (LRP), commented: “We 
know that such an unprecedented and filthy cha¬ 
rade could only have arisen in the thick atmosphere 
of cynicism which dominates the reformist-centrist 
groups around the world today. It is quite likely that 
this crew thought that robbery of foreign workers 
was only a small step beyond the norm in their cir¬ 
cles. We also know that, as word of the scandal 
spreads, it will add to that cynicism and fatalism. 
However, hiding the fraud will only make it worse. 
We will do everything in our power to tell the truth 
and fundamentally to rely upon the coming revo¬ 
lutionary upsurge of the world proletariat to sweep 
away scum like the present conspirators, as well as 
the ordinary cynical reformists and centrists who 
unconsciously give them sustenance” ( Second 
statement by the LRP and COFI on the Ukrainian 
fraud September 4). 

Here is at least the beginning of wisdom, in rec¬ 
ognising at some level that the questions involved 
in this affair need to be addressed openly, that hid¬ 
ing such matters can only do more harm. The FBT 
on this question has likewise somewhat redeemed 
itself by the extensive and non-sectarian use of its 
website to publicise details of the conspiracy, the 
conspirators’ photographs, etc, in order to warn the 
workers’ movement internationally against being 
taken in. 

However, the IBT has also - understandably in 
some ways, but nevertheless wrongly - reacted 
somewhat defensively to criticism over the under¬ 
lying political problem that produced this absurd¬ 
ity. After correcting some anecdotal inaccuracies 
in comrade Fischer’s article on this question last 
week, the FBT’s Alan Davis wrote: “As for the sub¬ 
stance of the accusation of ‘oil-slick international¬ 
ism’, I quote our statement on the Ukraine scandal: 
‘We will learn from this experience as we continue 
to work to extend the IBT internationally, but we do 
not expect to be able to avoid all risks’. The CPGB 
takes no such risks, and is content to build an or¬ 
ganisation only in Britain. That is your choice, com¬ 
rades, but it is not internationalism. It was not 


Lenin’s internationalism, and nor is it ours” (Let¬ 
ters Weekly Worker September 4). 

The problem is, apart from the unfounded claim 
that Lenin favoured cloning micro-sects across the 
world, that the L4I takes the same “risks”. So does 
the L5I. So does COFI. So does News and Letters. 
So does the AWL. So does the PTS. Etc, etc, al¬ 
most to the point of ad infinitum (well, around 20 
groups altogether are reckoned to be involved, so 
this is only a slight exaggeration). We see this du¬ 
plication (or perhaps duodeciplication?) of effort as 
utterly absurd, and have no desire to add to it by 
building our own Mickey Mouse ‘international’. 
Better to build something genuinely broad that can 
develop in a partyist direction, such as a European 
Socialist Alliance. Or similar ‘left unity’ initiatives 
in other regions and countries, etc, that can lead to 
genuinely fruitful international organisation and 
collaboration, rather than another string of tiny 
sects. 

It was precisely this absurdly wasteful paradigm 
that gave these cynical jokers the opportunity to 
carry out their no doubt very satisfying scam in the 
first place. What, after all, is the fundamental pro¬ 
grammatic difference between, say, the IBT and 
Norden’s L4I? Even on a formal level, they are mi¬ 
croscopic - just a matter of nuances in terms of 
politics and the mutual antagonisms of rival cliques 
within the Spartacist tradition separate them. The 
differences between the Shachtmanite LRP, or 
Workers Power/L5I, and others may seem margin¬ 
ally greater, but there is nothing that could not be 
argued out much more constructively within an 
open, democratic regime based on the Leninist 
position of ‘freedom of criticism, unity in action’. 
Ditto for the others. 

For most of these sects, members are not allowed 
to interact with other leftists and engage in the kind 
of free and open debate through which a genuinely 
revolutionary programme and praxis can become 
rooted in the masses, or even in the broad milieu of 
the left. 

In most cases, they are forbidden by rule from 
arguing anything other than the line of the majority 
of their particular sect at a particular time, irrespec¬ 
tive of consonance with reality. In one case where 
this is not formally the case, the AWL, the leader¬ 
ship uses a different method - the elaboration of 
grotesque caricatures of the positions of rival 
groupings (‘anti-semitism’, everyone else being in 
some way ‘Stalinist’, etc) as a test of loyalty for its 
own organisation and a means of producing con¬ 
stant, sectarian conflict with other leftists, thereby 
sealing off its members from real political interac¬ 
tion in a different way. 

The aim, however, in all these cases is the cohe¬ 
sion of the individual sect, not the creation of a genu¬ 
inely broad, partyist, revolutionary movement. 
Perhaps this description may be a little unfair to some 
groupings (eg, News and Letters) caught in the web 
that was spun by these tricksters, but the fact of 
their common entrapment in a scam that took ad¬ 
vantage of this very paradigm suggests such a pic¬ 
ture may not be so far off the mark. 

Cynicism on this scale is generated not merely 
by the objective situation, but also by the sterile 
and pointless existence, and lack of real perspec¬ 
tives, of these sects. Such cynicism is not purely a 
phenomenon caused by the “reformists and cen¬ 
trists”, as the LRP asserts in its statement, or a prod¬ 
uct of the hostile external world (it is a product of 
the inability of today’s far left to deal with the phe¬ 
nomena of this difficult period - though that is a 
slightly different proposition). 

Genuine internationalism must involve the over¬ 
coming of the sect divisions that run through the 
revolutionary left, both on a national and interna¬ 
tional scale. The creation of a real international can 
only proceed in a parallel manner to the creation of 
national revolutionary communist parties. Through 
a process of international rapprochement, common 
work and the overcoming of sectarianism though 
collective political struggle within as unitary a frame¬ 
work as can be achieved. 

That, and not further fragmentation - or a war of 
sect against sect for hegemony in a world of sects 
- is the road to the renaissance of internationalist 
communism • 

Ian Donovan 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE _ 

'People before profit’, 
partyists, and SA splits 


T his weekend Socialist Alliance members will 
be responding to the call by five SA execu¬ 
tive members to meet in Birmingham to dis¬ 
cuss the current situation. The May 3 Committee 
(campaigning for a workers’ party) met last Sunday 
and gave the event full backing. The immediate trig¬ 
ger for the September 13 meeting was events in the 
Birmingham SA after the Socialist Workers Party 
swamped the AGM and ousted Steve Godward 
from the chair. 

This came to symbolise a wider malaise. The SA 
is deeply divided or split. Certainly it split in De¬ 
cember 2001 when the Socialist Party left. Just re¬ 
cently we had another split when Workers Power 
walked out. Between these two events we have had 
the ‘battle’ in Bedfordshire SA, in which the SWP 
stmggled to oust RDG comrades from the leader¬ 
ship and try to expel them. Then Liz Davis, who re¬ 
placed Dave Nellist as chair, resigned in protest at 
the behaviour of the SWP. We can add to this list 
the disillusion of comrades like Mike Marqusee, 
Tess McMahon, Anna Chen and others. 

The concern over internal machinations feed 
into a more general unease about SA interventions. 
The alliance failed to mount an effective political 
campaign around the firefighters’ dispute. With the 
odd exception election results have been poor. But, 
most significantly, the SA failed to make any seri¬ 
ous intervention in the massive anti-war movement. 

Not surprisingly disillusion is widespread. Work¬ 
ers Power was the first group to become demoral¬ 
ised by this. Its inability to unite with anybody at 
the May SA conference over the question of a 
workers’ party showed the way WP was heading. 
All it required was the shenanigans of the SWP in 
the Birmingham SA to finish it off. The sad fact is 
that the SA proved too much for Workers Power. 
Now the going is getting tougher, they couldn’t 
hack it and ran for the exit door. 

In contrast the SWP has responded to this 
crisis by urging more of its own comrades to join 
and build the alliance. This is good news. The 
Revolutionary Democratic Group is an ‘SWP or¬ 
ganisation’ - virtually all our comrades are ex-SWP. 
So we are pleased to hear that more of our comrades 
will be getting involved. Of course, we are well 
versed in The SWP’s methods of political struggle. 
What took place in Birmingham is very similar to 
what happened to our comrades in Bedfordshire 
SA. Running away is not our approach to politics, 
nor can it be the approach of militant workers. 

The crisis and split within the SA can only be 
overcome by political struggle. The minority that 
think the SWP is leading in the wrong direction have 
to organise themselves into a more effective oppo¬ 
sition. But this can only be done on the basis of a 
clear analysis of what is wrong. 

Here we need to focus on three things. The first 
is the SA programme People before profit and its 
application to the class stmggle. Second is clarifi¬ 
cation of the aims of the SA and how we can 
achieve those aims. Third is the strengthening of a 
democratic organisation and culture inside the SA. 
Since Saturday’s meeting is likely to focus on the 
third of these, I will concentrate most of my remarks 
on the less obvious question of programme. 

When People before profit was agreed before 
the 2001 election there were three basic positions 
the SA could take in defining its basic attitude to 
the state. First was liberal socialism, which prom¬ 
ises social reforms on health, pensions, jobs, etc 
on the basis of the existing parliamentary monar¬ 
chist system. This is the essence of Labourism, 
which combines bourgeois liberalism with social¬ 
istic ideas. Second is republican socialism which 
demands radical democratic change and popular 
sovereignty as the basis for social change. The third 
is a workers’ republic that proposes the abolition 
of parliamentary democracy in favour of the democ¬ 
racy of workers’ councils as the basis for social 
change. 

Revolutionary communists support the third op¬ 
tion. But, if we limit ourselves to making propaganda 
for the abolition of parliament, we would be ultra¬ 
left sectarians, condemned to isolation from the 
working class. The question is the nature of the tran¬ 
sitional politics which can act as a bridge between 
the current mass political consciousness of the 
working class and the future workers’ democracy 
based on soviets. On this question the SWP and 


RDG diverge fundamentally. 

Our transitional politics are republican-demo¬ 
cratic. Consequently we have no problem with join¬ 
ing and working in the SA on the basis of a 
republican socialist programme. Whilst the SA pro¬ 
gramme does not correspond with our total poli¬ 
tics, it coincides with an important part of it. The 
democracy of the S A in 2000 enabled us to have an 
input into People before profit and produce some¬ 
thing we could genuinely support, albeit critically. 
We can certainly claim that the RDG, Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, CPGB, Bedfordshire S A and Mer¬ 
seyside SA had republican programmes and played 
a constructive role in getting democratic and repub¬ 
lican policies into People before profit. 

In the 1990s the SWP came to recognise the need 
for some transitional politics to avoid political iso¬ 
lation. But quite mistakenly it adopted liberal so¬ 
cialism, otherwise known as old Labourism. The S A 
is the mask the SWP wears when it dresses up in 
old Labour language and culture. Sometimes SWP 
members will speak ‘revolutionary’ and the next 
minute as SA old Labourites. 

Central committee member Lindsey German sums 
up the SWP attitude. She says: “Lots of people say 
we need an old Labour Party - they want something 
that speaks about old Labour values” ( Socialist 
Worker July 12). The SWP is the sort of organisa¬ 
tion that will adapt its programme to such ‘demands 
of the people’. It sounds like a quick road to popu¬ 
larity. Lindsey praises the results of the SWP’s 
handiwork when she says: “In a way the programme 
of the SA is a left Labour programme.” Hence, “I 
am quite happy to be part of a broader alliance that 
includes these kinds of people and ideas.” 

The RDG is also “quite happy” to be in an SA 
with “these kinds of people”. I would like to think 
they are our “kinds of people”. But it is time to break 
with Labour, not promote it. It is time to be honest 
with our kinds of people and tell them there is no future 
in the rotten and corrupt system of government in 
this country. It is not a matter of saying they must 
accept our revolutionary programme. Rather we want 
reformist workers to unite with us in a stmggle for 
radical democratic and hence republican change. 

Let us remind ourselves of why People before 
profit is a republican socialist programme. On pl7 
of the manifesto we find the section entitled “Real 
democracy”, which says we intend to: 

• establish fixed-term democratic elections, based 
on proportional representation and accountability 
of all elected officials and all MPs to their constitu¬ 
ents; 

• abolish the monarchy, the House of Lords, the 
privy council and crown powers - these archaic 
institutions have no place in a society of free and 
equal human beings; 

• disestablish the churches of England and Scot¬ 
land - a democratic society requires the complete 
separation of church and state, not least that we all 
enjoy the freedom to worship, or not, as we choose; 


• for the right of self-determination to Scotland and 
Wales - it is up to the people of Scotland and Wales 
to decide where they future lies; 

• abolish the lord chancellor’s office - all judges to 
be elected and accountable, create a free national 
legal service (similar to the NHS) to ensure equal 
and effective access to justice for everyone; estab¬ 
lish the right to sue any official before a jury; 

• disband special branch, the secret services, and 
all surveillance agencies and operations; our gov¬ 
ernment’s job is not to spy on its citizens - theses 
unaccountable and secret bodies undermine de¬ 
mocracy. 

Taken together, these demands constitute a 
democratic republic in anybody’s book. But in truth 
this is not “real democracy” - merely republican de¬ 
mocracy. Of course republican democracy would 
be a significant advance, not least because it could 
only be won by the mobilisation of the working class 
in the face of ruling class resistance. Such a class 
stmggle would not simply produce a new democ¬ 
racy, but a new and more political working class. 
The new working class might then demand “real 
democracy” rather than simply republican democ¬ 
racy. 

In fact the SA has never advocated republican 
socialism. Even before the ink was dry, the SWP 
had come up with a special device known as ‘prior¬ 
ity pledges’ to ensure the SA would only advocate 
old Labourism at the 2001 general election. “Real 
democracy” is not one of the priority policies set 
out on the back of the SA manifesto and in subse¬ 
quent election material. The SA’s priorities are all 
old Labour policies with the possible exception of 
‘Save the planet’. The latter is the sort of New La¬ 
bour spin we except to come from the lips of that 
pompous self-righteous prig, the vicar of Down¬ 
ing Street. 

“Real democracy” would have to wait. The SA 
would “stop privatisation”, “tax the rich” and “raise 
pensions” without the need for “real democracy” 
and hence without the people. Was the SA offer¬ 
ing us a type of royal socialism ‘from above’? No 
doubt workers saw this was a joke and awarded us 
derisory votes. “Real democracy” is not of course 
a gift of the SA to be handed down. It must be won 
by the mass mobilisation of the people themselves. 
If “real democracy” is not a priority of the SA, it 
means the SA is not using the election to mobilise 
the people for this aim. The real purpose of an elec¬ 
tion is not to get votes, but to mobilise and organ¬ 
ise the working class. Votes will flow from that and 
not the other way round. 

No sooner was the SWP’s old Labourism firmly 
in the saddle than the build-up to the war in Iraq 
produced the biggest “real democracy” movement 
in the last decade. Surely the SA would leap at the 
chance to win this movement to its “real democ¬ 
racy” programme? Not at all. The failure of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy exposed by the war drive - and 
now extended through the Hutton inquiry - poses 


questions about the politics of the SA and its 
total lack of commitment to “real democracy”. 

The SA should have been able to translate 
its republicanism into a perspective of building 
republican people’s assemblies as democratic 
and representative institutions. In fact the SA’s 
old Labour politics did not translate into any 
democratic demands for the UK. The SWP’s dab¬ 
bling with the idea of a ‘Peace and Justice Party’ 
came from trying to fill the vacuum created by 
its own Labourism. The war showed SA poli¬ 
cies to be irrelevant. Old Labourism was a dead 
duck. 

The second major cause of the division within 
the SA concerned the alliance’s aims. In the trade 
union movement there is already a gap between, 
on the one hand, the Transport and General 
Workers Union leaders and other union bureau¬ 
crats who want to reclaim Labour, and the Rail, 
Maritime and Transport union, which is search¬ 
ing for a new workers’ party. Already the RMT 
has agreed to give support to the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party. 

This division is reflected inside the Socialist 
Alliance between the ‘electoralists’ and the 
‘partyists’. The former are opposed to cam¬ 
paigning for a new workers’ party and want to 
limit the S A to an electoral front. The latter want 
to see the SA campaigning within the working 
class movement for a new workers’ party. We 
are beginning to unite in the May 3 Committee 
to win the S A to the aim of launching a party as 
one of its official objectives. But we are not 
Utopians. A new party cannot be launched at 
the drop of a hat or simply by passing motions. 
But, if the S A adopted the aim of a party, it would 
show a unity of purpose and lead to real cam¬ 
paigning activity in the labour movement. 

Programme and party are inevitably con¬ 
nected. Our case for a broad-based party along 
the lines of the SSP are linked to the arguments 
for a republican socialist programme and a new 
workers’ party. This is why we call for a republi¬ 
can socialist workers’ party. This is only real al¬ 
ternative to an electoral alliance based on old 
Labourism. 

Finally let us turn briefly to the question that 
will probably occupy centre stage on Saturday: 
that of internal democracy. If the S A does not see 
the need to fight for “real democracy” in the UK, 
we are likely to find it absent in the SA itself. The 
SA was originally a project to unite the left. That 
project is not complete. Given the disparate na¬ 
ture of the left and its factionalism, the S A adopted 
an approach which sought to include everybody 
and gave wide freedom of thought and indeed 
action. Federalism is a weaker form of democracy 
in terms of unity in action, but it was a vital neces¬ 
sity because of the disunity of the left. 

In a number of cases we seem to be moving 
from that inclusive and democratic approach. 
We can cite the examples from Bedfordshire and 
Birmingham. We may be moving to a situation 
where the SWP dominates all elected bodies 
with its own members and sympathetic inde¬ 
pendents, while opposing voices are ousted. 
At the 2003 SA conference, the election to the 
executive was a shambles. The lack of democ¬ 
racy and transparency did not prevent the SWP 
securing the election of all its favoured candi¬ 
dates. But the guillotine nearly fell on Martin 
Thomas’s seat on the executive. Phil Pope did 
not get a fair opportunity to be elected. After 
conference a similar fate nearly befell Marcus 
Strom as national election agent. Shortly after¬ 
wards we saw Steve Godward being ousted as 
chair of Birmingham S A. 

The AWL has called the situation in the S A a 
“split”. In a sense they are right. The SA is deeply 
divided. But ‘split’ can be ambiguous. It could 
mean advocating a splitting policy in which the 
minority walks out. We are totally opposed to 
that. The only way a divided S A can be reunited 
is through ideological stmggle and political clar¬ 
ity about the issues. Let us seek to organise the 
minority and engage in a stmggle with the SWP 
for the politics that can take the working class 
movement forward • 

Dave Craig 

Revolutionary Democratic Group 


May 3 Committee motions 

1. For democracy 

The SA was founded on the principles of tolerance and representation of minorities throughout the 
alliance in order to unite the broadest layers of socialist activists and socialist thought. We will 
campaign for the SA to return to this inclusive and democratic state of affairs. Further, we will cam¬ 
paign for full implementation of the constitution on all matters relating to accountability. 

2. For socialist principle 

We seek to defend the principles of the SA as outlined in our manifesto People before profit. 

3. For a party 

The SA should put campaigning for a new workers’ party at the centre of its work. 

4. For a Campaign for a Workers’ Party 

Millions of workers feel disenfranchised by New Labour, which governs in the interests of war and 
big business. The emergence of a mass anti-war movement on a global scale and the development 
of parties such as the Scottish Socialist Party and Rifondazione Comunista in Italy show that it is 
necessary and possible to build a workers’ party in today’s conditions. 

It is necessary for all trade unionists, socialists and communists in favour of a new workers’ party 
to combine our efforts in a campaign for a workers’ party. 

Such a campaign should function within the Socialist Alliance, make links with the Labour left and 
operate within the broader workers’ movement to unite with other socialist and trade union organi¬ 
sations and activists who support the founding of a workers’ party. 






Who holds the alliance back? 


T he former safe Labour ‘William Mor- 
ris’ ward in Waltham Forest has 
gone Liberal Democrat - the Social¬ 
ist Alliance vote being squeezed. The Con¬ 
servative vote was also slashed, with 
many Tory voters switching to the Lib 
Dems. 

The by-election came 16 months after 
the previous occasion when the SA con¬ 
tested the ward, in the 2002 council elec¬ 
tions, when we got a very good result, 
winning 256 votes (10%). This time it was 
always going to be a lot tougher. The much 
lower return this time (84 votes; 3.5%) can 
be explained by a variety of factors. 

Firstly, it was a by-election and therefore 
people had only one vote instead of three. 
This meant voters had to make a very defi¬ 
nite choice. There was no splitting their 
vote between different parties/candidates. 
Secondly, the ward had not previously 
been a battleground. It was a safe Labour 
seat and in May 2002 the Lib Dems had 
concentrated their efforts elsewhere in the 
borough. This meant that Labour did not 
have to put any effort into the ward, pre¬ 
ferring to focus on other, more marginal 
seats. It was only the Socialist Alliance 
that did any canvassing in the ward. 

This time it was very different. Both La¬ 
bour and the Lib Dems threw in all their 
resources. Both put in numerous leaflets 
to every household and extensive can¬ 
vassing took place. Residents stated they 
had not seen such campaigning in over 35 
years! A Labour majority of 600 was turned 
into a Lib Dem gain. 

Thirdly, many reluctant Labour voters, 
despite clearly being fed up with Blair and 
opposed to the war, stuck with Labour as 
the seat was now clearly under threat. The 
certainty of a safe Labour seat had allowed 
many to give one of their votes to the SA 
previously. 

Fourthly, the Green Party also stood this 
time. In the last election the SA was the 
only alternative to the main parties. The 
Greens took 151 of the ‘alternative’ vote. 
This undoubtedly accounts for a fair pro¬ 
portion of the SA drop of 172. 

Fifthly, if more S A members had got in¬ 
volved locally we could have put a sec¬ 
ond leaflet to all households, spoke to 
many more voters and had more than just 
three people trying to cover five polling 
stations on the evening of the election. 
These activities alone, especially on poll¬ 
ing day, would quite probably have got 
the SA vote to over 100. 

In terms of the campaign, and knowing 
that the SA vote would not be anywhere 
near the previous 10%, it was still undoubt¬ 
edly important to stand. The profile of the 
Socialist Alliance - both in the ward and in 
the borough - has been maintained and in 
some areas improved. Every household 
received the SA leaflet, and nearly 50% of 
the ward was canvassed. There was also 
a very good piece of coverage in the local 
paper. Many people know that the SA is 
here to stay and we have also come into 
contact with a good number of new sup¬ 
porters. It was interesting to note, though, 
just how many people, including support¬ 
ers from the previous election, had moved 
out in just 16 months, particularly in one 
or two areas. That meant there were a rela¬ 
tively large number of people not yet reg¬ 
istered to vote. 

It has to be said that unfortunately the 
Socialist Workers Party locally, with only 
a handful of honourable exceptions, 
played a pretty dismal role throughout the 
campaign. Firstly, the comrades voted 
against standing a candidate. They lost 
the vote. One of the SWP concerns was 
the low vote in a by-election in the bor¬ 
ough a couple of months earlier, where the 
SA candidate (SWP member Cecilia Pros¬ 
per) received only 47 votes in another ward 
we had contested in May 2002. 

And then, once the decision had been 
made to stand in the William Morris ward 
this time, the SWP committed very few 
people. In terms of the hours put in for leaf- 
leting, canvassing and work outside poll- 


The lack of 
participation 
by the SWP 
can be 
explained by 
one of two 
reasons: 
either it 
decided not to 
get involved 
or it simply 
could not 
motivate its 
membership 



ing stations, the statistics are quite telling: 
CPGB - 54 hours; PCSU/independents/ 
other groups - 37 hours; SWP - 15 hours. 

Whilst acknowledging that there was 
only a short campaigning period - slightly 
less than three weeks - it does beggar be¬ 
lief that the SWP locally was only able to 
manage an average of five hours a week in 
total. The claim from some SWP members 
that the timing of the campaign (mid-Au¬ 
gust to the first couple of days of Septem¬ 
ber) meant that many of their comrades 
were away on holiday is incredible when 
one considers the numbers they have in 
the area - there are over 100 subscription¬ 
paying members in the Waltham Forest 
and Redbridge district of the SWP, includ¬ 
ing at least 30 active members. I know of 
eight SWPers who actually live in the ward. 
As the candidate I personally put in twice 
the number of hours as the entire SWP did! 

The lack of participation by the SWP, as 
by far and away the largest bloc in the SA 
locally, can be explained by one of two rea¬ 
sons: either it decided not to get involved 
(in terms of SA work, the Brent East by- 
election has been regarded as the main 
priority by the SWP); or it simply could not 


motivate its membership. 

I would like to think that the SWP did 
wish to get involved, but that it has not 
been convinced of the need to do any 
more for the Socialist Alliance than taking 
out membership and occasionally attend¬ 
ing meetings/conferences to vote against 
the “sectarians who are holding the So¬ 
cialist Alliance back”. 

The question in response to this type of 
SWP hackish line is: who exactly is holding 
the SA back? Those who favour standing 
in elections and the like, in order to raise the 
SA profile, or those who vote against doing 
so? Those who put the work in, or those who 
do not? • 

Lee Rock 
SA candidate 


William Morris result 

Liberal Democrat 

1,051 

(43.7%) 

Labour 

932 

(38.7%) 

Conservative 

188 

(7.8%) 

Green 

151 

(6.3%) 

Socialist Alliance 

84 

(3.5%) 

Turnout: 30.27% 




Lee Rock: maintain SA profile 


CPGB aggregate 

Left crises and sober thinkin g 


T he September 7 aggregate of CPGB mem¬ 
bers, meeting in London, discussed our 
response to developments in the Socialist Al¬ 
liance. 

With the Labour left reviving and two 
million mobilised against the war, there are 
obviously possibilities, but there has also 
been a massive subjective failure of the 
left. For all its nationalist shortcomings, 
the Scottish Socialist Party gives a clue as 
to how the crisis on the left can be resolved 
positively. Comrade John Bridge empha¬ 
sised that our aim is to persuade people to 
stay in the SA. We should be arguing for 
the September 13 ‘Open forum’ meeting in 
Birmingham, called by S A executive mem¬ 
bers Steve Godward, Lesley Mahmood, 
Margaret Manning, Declan O’Neill and 
Marcus Strom, to constitute itself as an of¬ 
ficial platform in the Socialist Alliance on 
the basis of partyism and democracy. 

In the longer term, what we do will de¬ 
pend on what happens in the Socialist 
Workers Party - whether its internal ten¬ 
sions, exacerbated by the ‘Peace and Jus¬ 
tice’ fiasco, develop into a public split. In 
any event, it would be madness to cut 
ourselves off from the SWP at the moment 
when the crisis in its leadership means 
healthy elements among the membership 
should be most open to partyist ideas. 

Comrade Mike Macnair put forward an 
analysis of the SWP in terms of the tensions 
between four different perspectives in its lead¬ 
ership. The tendency around Alex Callinicos, 
he said, seeks an orientation to the anti-glo¬ 
balisation movement together with a fusion 
with the United Secretariat of the Fourth In¬ 
ternational. The tendency epitomised by 
Rob Hoveman is the most pro-SA, seeking 
to substitute for the Labour Party as the lead¬ 
ership of reformism. The Chris Bambery wing 
strives by “pure voluntarism” to build the 
SWP itself. The John Rees-Lindsey German 
tendency wants the SWP to become the 
political representative of the anti-war or anti¬ 
imperialist movement, but has been rejected 
both by the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain and by the mosque. According to 
comrade Macnair, the SWP crisis derives from 
the inactivity of the first three tendencies and 
the way the fourth has put itself so far out on 
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a limb with its non-socialist ‘Peace and Jus¬ 
tice’ initiative. 

Comrade Lee Rock said the idea that the 
SWP is in crisis is wishful thinking, and 
warned against relying on an SWP split to 
help create conditions for the establishment 
of a Communist Party. Comrade Manny 
Neira said the arguments about staying close 
to the SWP applied equally to the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. 

A meeting of the May 3 committee took 
place on the day of the aggregate, and 
comrades Neira and Marcus Strom re¬ 
ported back from it afterwards. Comrade 
Strom described the way he constantly 
tries to highlight and clarify the important 
political differences between the CPGB 
and the AWL, while Steve Freeman of the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group con¬ 
stantly tries to blur them. Comrade Neira 
outlined three positions in the May 3 com¬ 
mittee. Sections of the AWL want to leave 
the SA and found an ‘SA mark two’. Com¬ 
rade Strom and the CPGB leadership want 
an SA platform which opens a dialogue 
with others outside the SA. Others, includ¬ 
ing comrade Neira, want an ‘inside-out- 
side’ campaign for a workers’ party. 

Arguing against the ‘inside-outside’ op¬ 
tion, Comrade Bridge said we should con¬ 
tinue dialogue with people who have left the 
SA, but not follow them. He also warned that 
the new committee expected to be set up on 
September 13 will have a limited ability in the 
short term to recmit people or organise in any 
decisive manner. He urged realism about what 
could be achieved. 

Comrade Anne Me Shane disagreed with 
this prognosis, describing it as a recipe for 
“demoralisation and disaster”. It is impossi¬ 
ble to construct something as just a hold¬ 
ing operation: we have to give the new 
committee something positive to do; if it 
does not go forward it will go backwards. 
She added that as an organisation the CPGB 
needs to address the way some of our own 
members have drifted away from active in¬ 
volvement in the SA. Comrade Stan Keable 
said we should not just criticise the SWP’s 
leadership of the SA: we should build the 
alliance by encouraging people to join and 
to fight for the revolutionary party that is 


needed within it. 

After lunch comrade Mark Fischer pre¬ 
sented his draft theses on ‘Communists, the 
workers’ movement and democratic central¬ 
ism’ . These were discussed in some detail. In 
response to recent debates within the Party, 
comrade Fischer had added sections on how 
communists should deal with possible con¬ 
flicts of discipline if they are mandated as 
delegates to trade union conferences, for ex¬ 
ample. 

It was generally felt he had got the balance 
about right, although there was still a minor¬ 
ity that insisted workers at the grass roots 
must always have the right to make demo¬ 
cratic decisions binding on their delegates. 
Comrade Macnair reminded comrades that 
Marx regarded the Paris Commune as an ad¬ 
vance on bourgeois democracy because 
delegates were mandated. 

The question of the rights of minorities 
to criticise Party actions was discussed. 
Weekly Worker editor Peter Manson sug¬ 
gested that our current rule banning pub¬ 
lic criticism of an action while it is taking 
place in all cases might be unnecessary and 
even counterproductive. If it became clear 
during an agreed drawn-out action that 
the course being pursued was wrong, then 
public criticism might be the only way to 
effect a change of policy. Alternatively, if 
the criticism was wrong, arguments rebut¬ 
ting it might help clarify the necessity for 
the action and thus strengthen it. Comrade 
Manson stated that a ban on public criti¬ 
cism was only necessary when it was likely 
to impair a given action. 

Some comrades felt that the section on 
mandating in comrade Fischer’s theses was 
too detailed and needed to be simplified. It 
was impossible to lay down guidelines for 
every eventuality and this should not be at¬ 
tempted. Several minor changes were sug¬ 
gested to improve clarity and make the draft 
theses more concise. 

The aggregate voted to refer them to com¬ 
rade Fischer and the Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee for revision in light of the discussion. 
They will then be open to amendment from 
members before being voted on in a future 
aggregate • 

Mary Godwin 
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'Classical Marxism’ and 


John Rees The algebra of revolution: the dialectic and the classical Marxist tradition London, 1998, pp314, £16.99 
David Renton Classical Marxism: socialist theory and the Second International Cheltenham, 2002, ppl74, £14.99 



T hese two books have to a limited extent a com¬ 
mon theme in the idea of ‘classical Marxism’. 
They have a common method in approach¬ 
ing the history of Marxism through the history of 
the ideas of leading individuals in the movement. 
And they have a common thesis - the bankruptcy 
of the ‘Kautskyan’ centre group in the Second In¬ 
ternational in the 1890s and 1900s due to its mechani¬ 
cal, or inadequately dialectical, approach to Marxism. 
It has to be said that Rees has a lot more to say than 
this. Both attempt to draw lessons about the ques¬ 
tion: what Marxism for our times? 

Renton’s book is shorter and more superficial. The 
first two chapters give brief introductions to the 
history of the Second International and to post-Marx 
Marxism. The bulk of the book is made up of equally 
brief biographies and introductions to the ideas of 
the French socialist, Paul Lafargue; the English 
socialist and trade union activist, Tom Maguire; the 
German ‘revisionist’ - ie, anti-Marxist - socialist, 
Eduard Bernstein; Karl Kautsky, leader of the cen¬ 
tre in the German Social-Democratic Party (SPD) and 
‘pope of Marxism’ in the 1890s and 1900s; the Polish 
revolutionary Marxist, Rosa Luxemburg; the Ameri¬ 
can left syndicalist and later communist, Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn; and the Russian revolutionary leader, 
VI Lenin. 

Renton admits in his preface that many other lead¬ 
ers of the period have been excluded. He points in 
particular to English socialist William Morris; Rus¬ 
sian Marxists Leon Trotsky, Georg Plekhanov and 
Julius Martov; French syndicalists Pierre Monatte 
and Georges Sorel; Italian Hegelian Marxist and so¬ 
cialist-syndicalist Antonio Labriola; German Marx¬ 
ist Rudolf Hilferding; German Marxist and later 
communist Clara Zetkin; and Austrian socialist 
Otto Bauer. One could point to others - the Marx¬ 
ists Internet Archive (http://www.marxists.org/ 
index.htm) is a wonderful resource of diverse Marxist 
writings, including a good deal from this period. In 
a book of this type selection is unavoidable, but it 
is far from clear that the selection Renton has made 
actually gives us a real picture of the “socialist 
theory” - his subtitle - of the Second International. 

An even briefer conclusion (pp 144-47) 
identifies the Second International 
as fundamentally divided be¬ 
tween left and right. The 
centre was bankrupt: 

“If socialism is most 
fundamentally a 
doctrine of 
change,” we are 
told, “then the 
very worst Marx¬ 
ists were those 
of the centre, 
who went into 
battle most de¬ 
termined to 
find that the 
terrain was 
what they ex¬ 
pected. When 
the ground 
changed, 
they 
were 
lost” 


Conversely, “The most impressive Marxists of all 
those discussed in this book were undoubtedly 
Rosa Luxemburg and Vladimir Lenin. What both 
shared was a sense that the world was changing, 
and that in a new political period people would have 
to rethink their politics anew. In Lenin’s case this 
process was bound up with his immersion in He¬ 
gelian dialectics” (ppl46-47). 

Rees’s book is more narrowly focussed and much 
deeper. After an introduction addressing the “con¬ 
tradictions of contemporary capitalism” and giving 
an outline of Rees’s understanding of the dialectic, 
successive chapters address the dialectic in Hegel, 
Marx and Engels; the “First crisis of Marxism” (cov¬ 
ering Bernstein, Kautsky, Plekhanov and Luxem¬ 
burg); Lenin; the Hungarian communist Georg 
Lukacs (and the Italian Antonio Gramsci); and Trot¬ 
sky. In relation to each author or group of authors 
the use of dialectical argument is explored, together 
with the context in which the author is using it. A 
final brief conclusion deploys the work done in the 
book to criticise very briefly French Stalinist theo¬ 
rist Louis Althusser, the ‘post-modernist’ theorists 
who took Althusser’s critique of Engels as a start¬ 
ing point and the ‘analytical Marxists’ Gerry Cohen 
and Jon Elster. 

Rees’s book is, I think, quite clearly the best cur¬ 
rently available introduction to the Marxist dialec¬ 
tic in English, as well as being a serious study of 
controversial issues. Here the biographical method 
enables Rees to make philosophical ideas clearer 
by putting them in the contexts of their authors’ 
times and political engagements. There are prob¬ 
lems, which I will address later, but I would still rec¬ 
ommend the book as fundamental reading for 
Marxists. 

‘Classical Marxism’ 

It should be apparent from what is has been said 
so far that Renton and Rees are operating with dif¬ 
ferent definitions of ‘classical Marxism’. For Renton 
it means the Marxism of the Second International. 
For Rees, in contrast, it means ‘classical’ Marxism 
as opposed to the ‘mechanical’ Marxism of Kaut¬ 
sky, the ‘official Marxism’ of the USSR, and in mod¬ 
em times the ‘Hegelian Marxism’ of Raya 
Dunayevskaya, CLR James and of recent 
authors like Tony Smith and Ian 
Fraser; and also as opposed to the 
‘western Marxism’ or ‘humanist 
Marxism’ favoured by the 1960s 
new left, to Althusser’s ‘structur¬ 
alist Marxism’ and to ‘analytical 
Marxism’. 

Rees’s version comes close 
to being a ‘thin red thread’, as 
the truth about the ideas of 
Marx and Engels is successively 
rediscovered and reapplied by 
the favoured authors (Luxemburg, 
Lenin, Lukacs, Gramsci, Labriola, 
Trotsky). The sense of a ‘thin red 
thread’ is reinforced by the extent to 
which Rees favours, where he can, 
citation from authors within the In¬ 
ternational Socialists/Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party tradition, of which he is a 
leading member (there is some poten¬ 
tial embarrassment here, as some promi¬ 
nent authors in this tradition in the 1960s 
and 1970s - for example, Alex Callinicos’s 
Althusser's Marxism (1976) - opposed the 
use of dialectical analysis, which was then a 
speciality of Gerry Healy’s Workers Revolu¬ 
tionary Party). A danger in this approach - 
which is also present in Renton’s argu¬ 
ment - is that there is some risk of dia¬ 
lectical analysis appearing as a sort 
of philosopher’s stone which 
turns dross into gold: this was 
certainly how Healy used it. 
Thus, though Renton’s 
book is rather superficial, 
his starting point - the 
Marxism of the late 
19th and early 20th 
century - may be 
more helpful. 


Second International 

The bankruptcy of Kautsky and the centre group¬ 
ing in the Second International which he led has 
been a commonplace of communist politics since 
the publication of Lenin’s The Proletarian revolu¬ 
tion and the renegade Kautsky (1918), where we 
can also find a very summary version of the claim 
that Kautsky’s non-dialectical approach accounts 
for this bankruptcy: “As far as the philosophical 
roots of this phenomenon are concerned, it amounts 
to the substitution of eclecticism and sophistry for 
dialectics. Kautsky is a past master at this sort of 
substitution” (chapter 1). The result is a ‘standard 
communist’, or at least Trotskyist, narrative of the 
history of the Second International as failing due 
to “mechanical Marxism”. Renton’s book and 
Rees’s chapters 3 and 4 provide slightly varying 
examples. In fact, this account severely oversimpli¬ 
fies the history of the Second International and the 
political tendencies in the European workers’ move¬ 
ment before 1914. 

The Second International was founded in 1889 
as a federation primarily of socialist political parties, 
based on the growth of socialist parties generally, 
and in particular the strength of the German SPD, 
and the less striking but still real progress of the 
French Parti Ouvrier Frangais. The anarchists par¬ 
ticipated in it until 1893, when the Zurich congress 
passed a resolution excluding all non-trade union 
bodies which did not recognise the need for parlia¬ 
mentary action. 

Trends in the workers’ 
movement 

By the middle 1890s it is possible to distinguish five 
different trends in the international workers’ move¬ 
ment: 

(a) Right syndicalists or ‘non-political’ trade-union¬ 
ists. The most important element was the right wing 
in the British trade union movement, but the trend 
was also found elsewhere in Europe, and within 
Germany under the banner of the SPD, as well as in 
the catholic and other trade union organisations. 
The Russian ‘economists’ were ideological repre¬ 
sentatives of this trend with a Marxist coloration. 
This tendency held that it was sufficient to defend 
the immediate economic interests of workers in the 
direct struggle with their employers - primarily 
through trade union action, but also through seek¬ 
ing pro-worker legislation. 

(b) Non-Marxist socialists. The usual ‘representa¬ 
tive figure’ is Bernstein, because he was an ex- 
Marxist, relatively ‘sophisticated’ in his writings and 
engaged in argument by the German centre and left. 
In fact Bernstein is not particularly representative: 
there were various other forms of non-Marxist so¬ 
cialism, like those of the English Fabians and Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party or the semi-Radical trend in 
France led by Jean Jaures. This tendency argued, 
on very various grounds, that the task of the move¬ 
ment simply was to fight within the existing state 
order for reforms which shifted society towards so¬ 
cialist ‘values’. Its direct inheritors are the modem 
socialist parties. 

(c) The Kautskyan Marxist ’ centre , mainly based 
in the SPD but also found in France (where the most 
prominent leader was Jules Guesde) and elsewhere; 
the Russian Iskra tendency around 1900, and hence 
both the Bolsheviks and part of the Mensheviks, 
were part of this tendency. This tendency had gen¬ 
erally Marxist reference points. It foresaw a decline 
of capitalism and a revolution at some point in the 
future, but was ambiguous as to the role in this of 
the parhamentary-constitutional state. Its main fo¬ 
cus in practice was on ‘preparatory tasks’: ie, build¬ 
ing up the organised workers’ movement, including 
trade unions and cooperatives, but particularly 
building an organised workers’ political party which 
would take on all political questions posed for the 
society as a whole. 

(d) A ‘ Hegelian Marxist ’ and semi-syndicalist left 
tendency within the International. Prominent lead¬ 
ers or writers included Antonio Labriola in Italy, 
Herman Gorter in the Netherlands and Rosa Lux¬ 
emburg in Poland and Germany. This tendency ar¬ 
gued that the International should not merely 
prepare for the revolution, but should fight for it 
by promoting strike action and the general strike, 


which was seen as the means by which the prole¬ 
tariat escaped from the dynamics of commodity 
fetishism and began to emancipate itself; it tended 
to deprioritise or reject electoral and parliamentary 
activity. Luxemburg’s pamphlet The mass strike is 
part of the ongoing polemics of this tendency 
against the right and centre round the ‘strategy’ of 
the general strike. Trotsky seems to have been in¬ 
termediate between this position and the centre, 

(e) Outright left anarcho-syndicalists were outside 
the International, but, as can be seen from (d), their 
ideas had significant indirect influence within it; they 
were strongest in Italy, Spain and France (another 
Hegelian Marxist, Georges Sorel, was a theoretician 
of revolutionary syndicalism in France). They were 
also present in the USA and Britain (International 
Workers of the World and De Leonist Socialist La¬ 
bour Parties). 

We can thus see a ‘right’, ‘centre’ and ‘left’ of 
the workers’ movement. The Bolsheviks, however, 
were part of the centre. With Kautsky, they empha¬ 
sised the constmction of workers’ institutions un¬ 
der capitalism and especially of a workers’ 
political party , which should attempt to take the 
lead in all the questions affecting society as a whole 
and hence should fight for political goals and make 
whatever use it could of parliamentary, etc, institu¬ 
tions. They did not adhere to the ‘general strike’ 
strategy, or to the Hegelian ‘voluntarism’ (insist¬ 
ence on the role of the subjective and the ‘act of 
will’) of the left, as can be seen in Lenin’s Material¬ 
ism and empirico-criticism (1909). 

Woridwar 

The outbreak of war in 1914, of course, changed all 
of this. The majority of the leaders of the centre - 
notably Kautsky and Guesde - went along with the 
rightwing trends, particularly the right-syndicalists, 
to form pro-war majorities in most socialist parties. 
Socialist opposition to the war came mainly, on the 
one hand, on pacifist grounds from part of the non- 
Marxist socialists - notably Bernstein and the Brit¬ 
ish ILP - and, on the other, to the left from the 
anarcho-syndicalists and the Hegelian Marxist semi¬ 
syndicalist left socialists. Only a minority of the cen¬ 
tre, of which the Bolsheviks were the strongest 
organised component, opposed the war. 

It was in this context, and not merely because of 
the war, that Lenin turned to the study of Hegel. In 
Lenin’s polemics against Kautsky and Plekhanov 
and accounts of the causes of the political collapse 
of the Second International in 1914-15 (CW Vol 21) 
we begin to find references to Kautsky’s and 
Plehkanov’s defective dialectics, and to the 
voluntarist turn of phrase, the “unity of the will” of 
the working class. There is here an implicit, partial, 
self-criticism of Lenin’s political alignments in the 
International movement before the war. The Com¬ 
munist International, when it was founded, grouped 
a section of the old centre which had moved to the 
left ... but also an important part of the old left, in¬ 
cluding elements from the old left syndicalists who 
had never been part of the Second International. 
The result was a tendency to downplay the histori¬ 
cal differences between the Bolsheviks and this 
tendency. These, however, resurfaced in 1920-21 
as ‘new’ differences between the majority and the 
‘left’ communists on participation in parliament, 
attitudes to the trade unions, the party question, 
etc, discussed in Lenin’s Leftwing communism, an 
infantile disorder (1920). 

Fate of the left’s strategy 

Once we see that the Hegelian Marxists before the 
war represented a distinct international political 
tendency linked to left syndicalism, we are forced 
to make a balance sheet of the strategy of this ten¬ 
dency. The conclusion is simple. It failed miserably 
in the face of revolutionary crises, both in Germany 
in 1918-19 and in Italy in 1919-21. Similar strategies 
have failed repeatedly in similar situations between 
1921 and the present date. 

As to why the strategy failed, the answer is 
equally clear. The Hegelian Marxist left neglected 
the preparatory work , especially the constmction 
of a workers’ political party under the existing re¬ 
gime, which the Kautskyan centre insisted on. They 
did so due to their over-reliance on the spontaneity 
of the mass movement to solve political problems. 
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grasping the dialectic 


Their radical-left refusal of the struggle for 
political leadership in relation to pre-revolu¬ 
tionary political problems left them politically 
disarmed when revolutionary crisis actually 
broke out. This is not to say that they did not 
organise at all, though this is perhaps true of 
the German left before 1914. The problem is 
just as much that they tended to organise 
small sects - and their descendants, the ‘lib¬ 
ertarian left’ and ‘council communists’, con¬ 
tinue to do so to this day. There is more than 
a trace of these vices in the history of the Trot¬ 
skyist movement, including that of the SWP. 

Mesmerised by the 
‘dialectical logic of CapitaP 

What is interesting for present purposes is 
why there should be a correlation before 1914 
between Hegelian Marxism and semi-spon- 
taneist or semi-syndicalist politics. The an¬ 
swer is that Hegelian Marxism involves a way 
of reading Marx’s Capital as a closed dialec¬ 
tical system fully explanatory of capitalism. 
This involves tearing abstract capitalist po¬ 
litical economy out of the context of the larger 
claims of (‘Engelsian’, ‘Kautskyan’) histori¬ 
cal materialism and hence of the larger social- 
historical totality, which involves interpen¬ 
etration of pre-capitalist, capitalist and 
post-capitalist forms. 

In this closed dialectical system capitalism 
produces commodity fetishism - things at the 
immediate level have values, when at a deeper 
level these values express social relations be¬ 
tween people. Rees gives a good explanation, 
discussing Lukacs’s sophisticated version 
(pp210-225). As a result of commodity fetish¬ 
ism, the proletariat as a class is apt to have 
bourgeois consciousness. It represents a 
contradiction only insofar as it is compelled 
by the wage-relation to struggle with the bour- 
geoisie and actually enters into struggle 
(strikes). Socialist political parties are thus 
doomed to evolve into another element of 
capitalist management of the society, except 
insofar as they attempt to generalise the work¬ 
ers ’ immediate strike struggles. Hence the 
strategy of the general strike. 

The converse of these views - since the 
working class out of immediate struggles 
is apt to have bourgeois consciousness - 
is that the revolutionary Marxists are natu¬ 
rally a small minority. But they are a small 
minority which can expect that when the 
workers enter large-scale strike struggles 
their ideas will, through a dialectical re¬ 
versal, suddenly seize the minds of mil¬ 
lions. Efforts to create a mass workers’ 
party outside crisis conditions are there¬ 
fore futile. The most that can be done is to 
organise the small minority which sees 
clearly, and wait for the mountain (the 
masses) to come to Mohammed (the revo¬ 
lutionaries); or, alternatively, by the acts 
of will of the minority to attempt to trigger 
the mass strike which will enable the 
masses to move (the ‘general strike strat¬ 
egy’). Equally, since the dialectical logic of 
capital is over-determining, contradictions 
in the society which are not simply reduc¬ 
ible to the logic of the contradictions of 
capital - like the struggles of peasants 
against landlords, and national struggles 
- disappear from the analysis or become 
marginalised. This is transparent in Lux¬ 
emburg’s work. 

Lenin and the united will 

Lenin’s turn to Hegel helped him link up with 
the anti-war left in the international socialist 
movement. It also may have assisted his 
grasp of the fluidity of the political situation 
in Russia between February and October and 
his ability to formulate concrete political lines 
to deal with it. There was, however, a price. 
When the Bolsheviks took power, they in¬ 
herited a collapsing economy and society and 
war conditions, and they were forced to emer¬ 
gency measures operated from the top down. 
Any other government would have had to 
do the same or preside over a continuing col¬ 
lapse into local warlordism. The problem was 
that they over-theorised these emergency 
measures as general features of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. 
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An element in this over-theorisation was 
a shift in the concept of the party towards 
the idea that the general interests of the class 
are represented by the party, which forges a 
united will of the class through construct¬ 
ing its leadership. This sub-Hegelian idea is 
already present in Lenin’s 1914-1915 critiques 
of Kautsky. 

It resurfaces in March 1918 in Lenin’s cri¬ 
tique of workers’ control and argument for 
one-man management: “Large-scale machine 
industry - which is precisely the material 
source, the productive source, the founda¬ 
tion of socialism - calls for absolute and strict 
unity of will, which directs the joint labours 
of hundreds, thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands of people. The technical, economic 
and historical necessity of this is obvious, 
and all those who have thought about so¬ 
cialism have always regarded it as one of the 
conditions of socialism... this is the only way 
in which strict unity of will can be ensured 
...” (VI Lenin CW Vol 27, pp267-69). 

Through this route we arrive by 1920 at 
the theory that the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is by necessity the dictatorship of the 
vanguard party (VI Lenin, ‘The trade unions, 
the present situation and Trotsky’s mis¬ 
takes’ CW Vol 32, pp20-21), and, in turn, that 
the struggle for iron unity of will requires the 
banning of factions within the party. 

The dialectical trap here is in the last analy¬ 
sis the same as that which the Hegelian Marx¬ 
ist lefts fell into. If we treat Hegel’s Logic as 
a guide to the Marxist dialectic and argue, as 
Lenin did, that “It is impossible completely 
to understand Marx’s Capital , and especially 
its first chapter, without having thoroughly 
studied and understood the whole of Hegel’s 
Logic ’ ’ (CW Vol 38, p 180; cited by Rees, pp 13, 
185), we will imagine that the Marxist dialec¬ 
tic is, like the Hegelian, a theory of knowl¬ 
edge. We will then believe that the world can 
only be known by grasping the totality. The 
result is that we will grasp at prematurely 
closed totalities, and neglect concrete 
mediations - which can only be known from 
empirical evidence. In the Hegelian Marxist 
left this premature closure is on the inner dia¬ 
lectical movement of capital. In Lenin in 1918- 
1920 it is on the will and on the party as a 
totality, with the result that the concrete 
mediations in the construction of the party 
and the relation of party and class - especially 
factional struggles, but also the decision¬ 
making capacity of local organisations and 
trade union fractions and the resulting feed¬ 
back to the centre - are sacrificed in a false 
abstract unity. 

Bankrupt centre 

To make these criticisms of the Hegelian 
Marxist left is not to legitimate the Kautskyan 
centre. In tmth, if we put the question of Kaut- 


sky’s ‘failure to grasp the dialectic’ on one 
side, the errors of the centre become much 
more transparent. They are, in essence, the 
legacies of the 1875 Gotha Congress, which 
founded the SPD by fusing the Marxists and 
the Lassalleans on an unprincipled basis. 

In the first place the centre was ambigu¬ 
ous on the question of the existing state and 
whether the working class could conquer 
power simply by winning a parliamentary 
majority and passing legislation. This ambi¬ 
guity was a direct inheritance of the 1875 com¬ 
promise with Lassallean state socialism, and 
supported passive ‘legalism’. 

Secondly, the centre was committed to pre¬ 
serving organisational unity with the right at 
the expense of political compromise. The ef¬ 
fect was to give the right - which was willing 
if it came to it to cause a split - a veto over the 
party’s political positions. Before the outbreak 
of war this arrangement was consistent with 
a good deal of formal Marxism, provided the 
left and centre did not organise a fight to 
exclude the right from party and union of¬ 
fice. Once war came, the subordination of the 
centre to the right became transparent. 

This picture is, of course, familiar. It is the 
traditional practice of the Labour lefts. Kaut- 
sky’s ‘undialectical’ claims that the victory 
of socialism was inevitable did not cause this 
practice, but merely provided an ideological 
cover for it. It is not at all clear that Hegelian 
Marxist dialectics would actually inoculate 
leftwingers against it: after all, we might sup¬ 
pose that the mass of the class, when it be¬ 
gins to move, will spontaneously marginalise 
the right (as Luxemburg seems to have imag¬ 
ined). 

Conversely, the Bolsheviks between 1903 
and 1914 were not Hegelian Marxists. But 
they were clear on the need to overthrow the 
existing state and fight for the democratic re¬ 
public; and they were not prepared to allow 
the splitters on the right of the party to dic¬ 
tate policy. These concrete, political differ¬ 
ences were enough to allow them to project 
a revolutionary policy in 1905 and down to 
February 1917. 

Rees’s dialectic 

Rees’s account can be said roughly to strad¬ 
dle Hegelian and non-Hegelian positions (an 
example is that, in spite of Rees’s explicit cri¬ 
tique of the modem Hegelian Marxists, Cal- 
linicos in the blurb characterises the book as 
“written from the standpoint of Lukacs’s ‘He¬ 
gelian Marxism’ ’ ’). 

On the one hand, Rees takes seriously 
Marx’s and Engels’s critique of Hegel. He 
draws heavily on this aspect of their The 
German ideology and The holy family in 
chapter 2. He makes an explicit critique of 
the modern Hegelian Marxists (ppl08- 
114). He uses the concept of mediation as 
a road to the concrete, and thus stresses 
throughout the book the need for dialec¬ 
tical analysis to grow out of detailed study, 
making effective use of empirical evi¬ 
dence, as opposed to Hegel’s speculative 
method. He takes from Marx and Engels a 
strong sense of dialectical analysis as being 
concerned with the analysis of change , and 
thus necessarily with time and concrete his¬ 
tory. On the other hand, the book shows a 
series of slippages in the direction of Hege¬ 
lian Marxist conceptions. 

Lukacs 

The core of the problem is that Rees wants 
(see chapter 5) to adopt Lukacs’s account in 
History and class consciousness (1922) of the 
non-revolutionary consciousness of the 
working class masses (outside of revolution¬ 
ary crisis) and of the party. This is understand¬ 
able, because Lukacs’s argument can provide 
support for the SWP’s peculiar conception 
of the party grounded on organisational in¬ 
dependence from the labour bureaucracy, 
rather than on a clear programme. This point 
surfaces twice, both in Rees’s criticism of Lux¬ 
emburg (ppl63-4) and in the exposition of 
Lukacs on the party (pp225-228). 

But Lukacs’s account manages to combine 
both (a) aspects of the ideas of the Hegelian 
Marxist left, especially totality-determinations 


by the self-movement of capital, and (b) as¬ 
pects of the most Hegelian version of Lenin 
on the party as representative of the class as a 
totality. There is therefore slippage back to 
Hegelianism Marxism elsewhere in Rees’s ac¬ 
count of the dialectic. The clearest symptom 
of this is the recurring proposition that contra¬ 
dictions produce movement - found, accu¬ 
rately, in the account of Hegel (p50), but 
unhelpfully in the context of Marx and Engels 
(p85) and Lukacs (p248). In Hegel’s system it 
is true that contradiction produces change. In 
the arguments of Marx and Engels, however, 
it is an inappropriate formulation. For them the 
world ‘just is’ processes of change - matter in 
motion: change is presupposed. Dialectical 
analysis is a way in which we attempt to grasp 
and influence these processes. 

Capitalism abstracted from 
Its prehistory 

Another interlinked aspect is that Rees re¬ 
tains, albeit in a dilute form, the tendency of 
the Hegelian Marxists to make a radical sepa¬ 
ration between the proletarian and the bour¬ 
geois revolutions and so separate the 
experience of the proletariat under capitalism 
from the overall historical experience of the 
species. Explicit examples can be found on 
p84 (where the need of the bourgeoisie for 
clarity in its revolution is understated) and 
p89, where we are told that “for the first time 
in human history, the mass of the labouring 
classes have completely lost control over the 
means of production and the products of 
their labour” - a proposition which would lead 
us to suppose that (a) chattel slavery had 
never existed and (b) the petty producers (ar¬ 
tisans, etc) have wholly disappeared under 
capitalism. 

This separation of the bourgeois world 
from the concrete struggles which brought it 
into existence is reflected in chapter 1 in the 
banal and undialectical account of “the en¬ 
lightenment” (pp 14-20). This flattens into one 
theoretical tendency Thomas Hobbes, the 
defender of royal absolutism; John Locke, the 
democratic-revolutionary theorist and organ¬ 
iser; and David Hume, whose criticism of 
Locke is a criticism of political democracy. 

Relativism and the 
proletariat as universal 
subject 

Failure to get to grips with these pre-Hege¬ 
lian philosophers leads, when Rees is discuss¬ 
ing Lukacs’s critics (pp234-36) to slippage 
between two different meanings of ‘relativ¬ 
ism’. The first is what is also called 
‘probabilism’, which is the (Lockean) belief 
that we cannot have absolute knowledge, but 
only better or worse knowledge. The second 
is the belief that all knowledge is relative to a 
‘point of view’. This view is Humean in ori¬ 
gin, but was adopted by the Stalinists. It was 
rigorously argued by Althusser, and is linked 
to the ‘Marxist rejection of human nature’ 
which Michael Malkin has criticised (Weekly 
Worker August 21, 28). Lukacs’s Hegelian 
version sees the working class (and through 
it the vanguard party) as the Hegelian ‘sub¬ 
ject’ of history, the bearer of consciousness 
and hence the class which can in principle 
attain tme knowledge. 

The point made by Lukacs’s critics is that, 
once we assert this relativism, we have no 
ground to identify the ‘point of view of the 
working class’ and thereby avoid complete 
relativism (which surfaces as post-modern¬ 
ism). Rees slips between the two views to 
make a defence of Lukacs, and comes up with 
the conclusion that the “historical experience 
of the working class” is summed up in theory 
(pp236,237; the formula is repeated elsewhere 
in the book). This, in turn, brings us back to 
the SWP concept of the party as one which 
“centralises experience”, as opposed to fight¬ 
ing for a definite programme. 

For all the strengths of The algebra of revo¬ 
lution, therefore, it is still a book which needs 
to be read with care and with an awareness 
that Rees’s theoretical arguments are inti¬ 
mately linked to his SWP politics • 

Mike Macnair 
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WELSH SOCIALIST PARTY 



A PLAN FOR 

MINERS 


Communist 
Party books 


Pflobtems 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who deserted 
theCPGBinl992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 

Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 

£/€ _ 


Name_ 

Address. 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


Nats scheme to 


O n August 9 Welsh assembly member John Marek 
hosted a 'summer gathering’ of the left in Wales, 
intended as part of the build-up for the launch of 
a Welsh Socialist Party in October. 

After his deselection as a Labour AM, Marek was re¬ 
elected earlier this year as a representative of the 'John 
Marek Independent Party’ (JMIP), and was wooed by the 
left nationalists of Cymru Goch, formerly part of the Welsh 
Socialist Alliance. While comrade Marek is no Marxist (and 
no Welsh nationalist either, it seems), CG intends to 
cynically use him, as the emails we reproduce below make 
clear, as an expendable figurehead who can eventually be 
dropped. 

The proposed WSP, if CG gets its way, will be a pathetic 
mockery of the Scottish Socialist Party - with all the nation¬ 
alism, but without any of the SSP’s inclusivity and tolerance 
of minorities. Whereas the SSP included members of all- 
Britain left groups from the start - who, apart from a few 
exceptions, have to a greater or lesser extent succumbed 
to or been compromised by its separatist programme - the 
CG is setting out to exclude the ''Brit left”. As the ex¬ 
changes reveal, the October launch conference is to be 
rigged and those not to the liking of CG kept out. 

The shenanigans of CG may remind readers of those 
other notorious doorkeepers, the sad Fourth International 
Supporters Caucus sectarians, who connived with Arthur 


Scargill to bar the organised left when he founded the 
Socialist Labour Party in 1996. But Marek is no Scargill 
and, given that the SLP was wrecked by the bans and 
exclusions even before it got going, what will be the fate of 
the WSP? 

It could be, however, that the nationalist scheming will 
come to nought. Despite all his efforts leading Cymru Goch 
member Marc Davies was unable to exclude the left 
groups from the 'summer gathering’ - comrade Marek did 
not want the adverse publicity this would bring. After the 
failure of Davies’s exclusion efforts last month, perhaps 
the non-CG majority in the Wrexham-based JMIP will refuse 
to go along with him and reject bans and proscriptions. 

And there are signs that not all CG members and 
supporters agree with Davies - the August 9 event was 
hardly flooded with CGers and the fact that the grouping 
previously worked with the ''Brit left” in the WSA shows 
that at least a section of its small membership is not 
irredeemably lost. 

These emails come from the closed Socialist Republican 
Forum list. This involves leading Cymru Goch members, 
most notably Mark Davies, and some of the SSP’s ultra¬ 
nationalist elements (Eddie Truman and Donald Anderson), 
including its Scottish Republican Socialist Movement 
platform. There is also a smattering of Irish Republican 
Socialist Party subscribers. 


Eddie Truman, July 31 

[responding to an article from the Weekly 
Worker , ‘The war of Marek’s ear’ (July 31)] 

... These people are absolute poisonous 
wrecking bastards: “Yet to the extent the 
new WSP can become an arena for the 
struggle for a reforged Communist Party 
we will need to relate to it. Therefore, we 
would attempt to influence its programme, 
seeking to ensure that the politics of left 
nationalism do not poison it. We will fight 
any attempt to exclude us and others by 
the likes of Cymru Goch.” 

We all know what that means: every at¬ 
tempt to sabotage and derail the project at 
the very earliest stage. I know Marc is really 
busy but if he had a minute would there be 
any chance of an indication of the balance of 
forces on the ground and is there any strat¬ 
egy in place to deal with the wreckers? I was 
thinking of coming down next weekend if it 
would help to ensure that the SSP contingent 
actually got there. 

Donald Anderson, July 31 

Bar ’em. Don’t let them get the grip they have 
been allowed in the SSP. GBs should stay in 
GB land. 

Marc Davies, July 31 

... Cameron [Richards of the CPGB] is very 
aware that we intend to cut them out from day 
one because I know what he’ll do. Same goes 
for the SWP. 

The balance of forces is difficult to gauge 
and the August 9 gathering is not a decision¬ 
making conference in any way, so we’re go¬ 
ing to be more flexible with this one than with 
our launch conference in October. At the 
moment, we’re expecting 100-plus (about 90 
have registered) to attend. Many of these are 
good socialists from across Wales (although 
a disappointingly small number of CG mem¬ 
bers so far). The rest are left ex-Labourites and 
people who’ve never been in a political party 
but been politicised during the Marek cam¬ 
paign. Of the half dozen left sectarians who 
want to come, three are Welsh Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, one Socialist Party and two CPGB. 
Given the nature of the gathering - rally, small 
groups discussing specifics, no motions -1 
don’t feel there’s much scope for them to dis¬ 
rupt (but never underestimate the bastards), 
but we may yet decide to refuse them entry. 
If some slip in through the net (we don’t know 
them all) we have briefed the session chairs 
and they will take no shit. There will also be a 
CG member chairing the opening session. If 
needs be, we will chuck them out. 

We’re also expecting some dismptive ele¬ 
ments from the local Labour Party, who 
haven’t forgiven Marek for shafting them in 
the election. Again, there are plans to refuse 
them entry. 

The October launch conference will be 
completely different from the gathering. Lor 


a start, you’ll have to be a signed-up mem¬ 
ber of the John Marek Independent Party 
for at least a month beforehand. Member¬ 
ship will be approved by the JMIP steering 
committee (with four CG out of nine) and the 
intention is to launch a party with no plat¬ 
forms and no right to sell unapproved pub¬ 
lications. If the left sectarians are not allowed 
in to that initial conference, then they have 
no ability to wreck. That’s when we vote on 
the name, constitution, statement of aims, 
policies, etc. If they want to join after - as 
individual members who have renounced 
membership of their particular party - then 
we consider them on merit (there are good 
people in both the SP and SWP who I’d be 
happy to have join, but they’re a minority). 
Does that sound watertight enough to keep 
the poison out? 

Cameron’s aware he’s not welcome from a 
debate on another list - that’s why he’s hav¬ 
ing a go in advance of the gathering. 

We’re miles behind the SSP in many ways 
and want to copy its rapid development, but 
in this respect I hope we can do something 
different and eliminate the disruption 
caused. 


Donald Anderson, August 1 

Glad to hear it. As long as the party is estab¬ 
lished as a party for an independent socialist 
Wales from day one, then unionist parties 
have no business there, except as wreckers 
and agents of the British state. If the party 
does not cement these basic principles then 
CG may as well dig a hole and pull the lid over 
itself. Best of non-British luck. 


T he TUC congress has highlighted 
once again the question of the link 
with the Labour Party. Should trade un¬ 
ions go on handing over good money af¬ 
ter bad, as they continue to suffer the 
hammer blows of privatisation, cuts and 
threatened legal attacks at the hands of 
the Blairites? 

Of course, Labour’s traditional reliance 
on the unions for most of its cash has 
gradually been replaced by looking to 
business and individual wealthy donors, 
with the possibility of state funding not 
mled out. We, on the other hand, have no 
big backers - from neither from the trade 
union bureaucracy nor capitalists. That is 
why the Weekly Worker relies only on the 


Mavy Mcllroy, August 1 

Obviously, any party and/or individual that 
repeatedly refers to Wales as a “principality” 
should be barred from joining a Welsh So¬ 
cialist Party. 

Also, without getting into the specifics of 
Marek’s politics, etc, I really hate the idea that 
a ‘charismatic’ person is needed to front a 
party or organisation. I’ve been to too many 
rallies and other events where celebrities are 
trotted out and say fuck all about the issue at 
hand. It’s an insult to the working class that 
we can’t figure out what is really going on 
without some ‘star’ to tell us and lead us from 
our ignorant ways. 

It’s typical CP crap. It’s clear the CP is fright¬ 
ened of the gains in Scotland made by the 
SSP, and are going to try to stop something 
similar from happening in Wales. The sooner 
they land on the dustbin of history, the bet¬ 
ter. If they had any relevance left, they’d be 
organising an English socialist republican 
movement. 

Marc Davies, August 1 

You’re right - even the most patronising lib¬ 
erals don’t call us a principality any more. The 
CPGB boast about squirreling into the SLP, 
SA and SSP and doing maximum sectarian 
damage with their tiny numbers. Nuff said. 

This idea of an organic working class leader 
is also worrying - we’ve used Marek’s name 
and notoriety as much as we can, but there’s 
a time when you want to rein it in too. The 
last thing we need are leaders, but you forget 
these people had a fetish for old Joe Stalin. 
They’re frightened more by the prospect of 
being left out of a new movement that’s go- 


generosity and solidarity of our readers 
and supporters, who ask nothing in re¬ 
turn. 

But I have to say that so far this month 
you lot have been very slow. We need 
£500 every month, but so far have only 
£155. Not disastrous, but, with a third of 
the month gone, we have much ground 
to make up. 

Special thanks this week to BG, who 
sent us a £25 cheque, and to JP, whose 
postal order was for £20. But we need 
much more, comrades. 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Wealthy donors 
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exclude 'Brils’ 


ing to shake up the rest of the left in Wales 
and separate the good activists (in) from the 
party hacks and sectarians (out). 


Marc Davies, August 23 

The Brit left turned up to the Summer Gather¬ 
ing - all 17 of them. The Weekly Worker be¬ 
lieves this was a majority of the 85 who 
attended the day, which says a lot about their 
sense of perspective and how vocal and 
dogmatic the sectarians were. 

Anyone who’s read the WW report [Au¬ 
gust 21 - ed] will know the CPGB turned 
up (all three of them) and felt aggrieved 
that I tried to exclude them. But they (and 
SP and SWPers) were allowed in after I lost 
the argument that we should exclude them 
from this gathering. However, their disrup¬ 
tive behaviour meant that most people in¬ 
volved in the WSP project would definitely 
exclude them from any future meetings. So 
maybe it was for the better in the long term. 
A lot of the Marekites have never had 
dealings with these people before - Marek 
himself was more concerned to exclude 
Labour people! 

The meeting was not a great success, 
partly due to Marek’s crap speech in front of 
the cameras and the presence of the Brit left. 
The SWP report was very neutral - no criti¬ 
cism of Marek, so I guess they fancy joining 
the bandwagon. But I guess most of the Brit 
left won’t rate the project and will stick in their 
own little bunkers. 

That suits me because I don’t believe we 
can follow the Scottish experience in uniting 
the left because it is so sectarian and unable 
to rise above that sectarianism here in Wales. 
We have no equivalent of the International 
Socialist Movement leading the way - more a 
cross between the Scottish Republican So¬ 
cialist Movement trying to find common 
ground with a Canavan (and, I have to admit, 
struggling at times). Still, it’s not the only iron 
in the fire, as we are using Seren [CG’s So¬ 
cialist Environmental Republican News - ed] 
to make links with good Plaid and Green so¬ 
cialists. 

Peter (IRSP), August 25 

That’s unfortunate, comrade, as I know you’d 
had high hopes for the Summer Gathering 
(and isn’t that a name to put the fire into your 
blood!?). What was the problem with Marek’s 
speech? To what do you attribute the low 
turnout? I may be mistaken, but I thought 
somewhere along the way you’d said you 
were anticipating a couple of hundred. 

How would you characterise the 68 who 
weren’t Brit left sectarians? 

Donald Anderson, August 25 

So what is next? Is there any hope for better 
things? The Brit left is not ‘united’ here ex¬ 
cept for the ‘United’ Queendom and against 
Scottish and Welsh independence. Canavan 
is still a Labourite wanting back in and old 
Labour was no different. Just thicker. No way 
is George Galloway going to give up half his 
salary to the SSP 

The first attempt to form the SSP was 
poorly attended. The next was not bad and it 
grew from there. The difference was that there 
was a core of activists from Scottish Militant 
Labour, enough to run the necessary bu¬ 
reaucracy and hard work. The SWP did not 
join till they saw it take off and have attempted 
to put the brakes on ever since. Not one of 
them has campaigned for an independent 
socialist Scotland: instead they concentrate 
on their own diversionary tactics. They are 
courageous fighters in Scotland - for other 
people’s struggles that they latch on to and 
are experts in telling them what to do. Unfor¬ 
tunately they stop short at dressing up as Pal¬ 
estinian freedom fighters, but will not go to 
Palestine and fight. I can’t see the Palestin¬ 
ians being other than polite to them, rather 
than having them much in their thoughts and 
hearts. What an uninspiring bunch of bores. 

Better the Welsh try again to build a new 
house properly than start off with termites in 
the building. Who needs planning permission 
from Brits to take over your own house? 


Marc Davies, August 25 

The rest were mainly good people - either 
non-aligned socialists or people already in 
the JMIP. 

We had anticipated about 120. About 40 
who’d registered to come didn’t show up 
- partly due to the heat and distance from 
south Wales, I guess. These are almost all 
socialists on our side, so I’m not too down¬ 
hearted about the turnout, just about the 
presence of the Brit left. 

Marek’s speech was poor, both in com¬ 
parison to Tommy’s uncompromising vi¬ 
sion of a Scottish socialist republic (jeez, 
that man is a good speaker) and delivery. 
He basically said that if something wasn’t 
electorally popular then he wouldn’t sup¬ 
port it and sidestepped the national ques¬ 
tion completely. The cameras were rolling 
and I think he was reluctant to commit him¬ 
self to anything radical on tape. As a re¬ 
sult, I know there are some people who are 
dubious about getting involved because 
they see him as too weak. I take their point, 


but the whole point of having a party is that 
he is just one component in that party - the 
parliamentary voice. 

Marek is a left Labourite and will remain one 
despite his organisational break with Labour 
- we have to be realistic about this and take 
him as far as we can. He retires in less than 
four years - I’m a patient person. 

Donald Anderson, August 25 

Remember those who did turn up were repre¬ 
sentatives of others who may come on board 
yet. And there are others who may not have 
heard of the arrangements and who will gradu¬ 
ally roll on board, as the momentum gets go¬ 
ing. At least you have got rid of those who 
would scupper the craft if they can’t take it over. 

Marc Davies, August 25 

I agree that the long-term gains of not having 
the Brit left on board outweigh the short-term 
problems of keeping them off the new ship. 
The others will need to be cultivated that 
much harder now • 


Stoke-on-Trent: ant! fascism 

Good music, 
crap politics 


T he May local elections saw the first 
British National Party councillor 
elected in the Potteries. Riding on the 
back of a general antipathy toward asy¬ 
lum-seekers, the BNP is looking for an¬ 
other victory at the September 18 
by-election in Stoke-on-Trent’s Abbey 
Green ward. The left in the city has re¬ 
acted to this by leafleting the area un¬ 
der the aegis of the North Staffs 
Campaign Against Racism and Fas¬ 
cism (Norscarf - see Weekly Worker 
April 3), and the Socialist Party is go¬ 
ing one step further by challenging the 
fascists with its own candidate. 

As part of the campaign against the 
BNP, Fenton Sixth Form College was 
host to the travelling Love Music, Hate 
Racism road show on Sunday Septem¬ 
ber 7. The Anti-Nazi League and the 
local paper predicted that thousands of 
people would turn up for the afternoon. 
In the end the mixture of music, danc¬ 
ing and speeches attracted some 500 or 
so. Compared with turnouts at other 
LMHR carnivals elsewhere, this was 
disappointing - but unsurprising, given 
the lack of advance publicity and exten¬ 
sive flyposting. Nonetheless, most of 
the local left was present in the form of 
Norscarf, trade union, Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party and SP stalls. Particularly strik¬ 
ing was the amount of ‘imported’ 
comrades both the latter organisations 
had mobilised, and their general muted 
presence. Young activists happily 
handed out liberal-sounding anti-fas¬ 
cist and anti-war leaflets, but you had 
to actually approach the stalls if you 
fancied a copy of Socialist Worker. 

The sets began around midday. The 
main stage catered for a variety of tastes, 
from the rap-funk of Dirty Money to the 
home-grown ‘baggy punk’ of contro¬ 
versial rockers, Big Cash Prizes. Politics 
therefore were very much confined to 
banter between songs. Ben of student 
band Friends of Ken called for all 
present to use their vote to drive the 
BNP out of the council chamber. Unfor¬ 
tunately his advice to under-18s was a 
meek “Just wait until you’re old enough 
to vote”. Thankfully socialist rapper 
Paracat of The Unpeople made up for 


this. The comrade eloquently raged 
over the poverty, war and fascism en¬ 
demic to capitalism, and rapped about 
the revolutionary action required to 
over come them. 

The halfway point of the day was 
marked by a series of speeches. The 
mayor, Mike Wolfe, made a surprisingly 
good contribution. He argued that rac¬ 
ism was based on the lie of racial supe¬ 
riority, and was believed by a lot of 
people. Wolfe also noted how the hos¬ 
tility toward asylum-seekers cut across 
racial lines, perhaps reflecting the suc¬ 
cess of Blair’s project of an ‘inclusive 
Britishness’. The link between scape¬ 
goating and poverty was made, but the 
mayor’s solution was to try and secure 
more investment for Stoke. He sug¬ 
gested that, if we could just believe in 
ourselves, the BNP would not get any¬ 
where: “They’d never beguile us with 
their lies,” he concluded. 

Next was Joan Whalley MP. She con¬ 
tinued with the investment theme, 
pledging to work together with every¬ 
one and anyone in parliament to get 
Stoke regenerated. Deputy council 
leader and Norscarf president Chris 
Wood focussed more on the character 
of the BNP, with the usual fare about 
“thugs in suits”. The way to combat 
them was to turn out on September 18 
and prevent them from using apathy to 
get in. Finally a speaker from the Racial 
Equality Council made the point that 
music transcends racial boundaries, 
depending on and celebrating multicul- 
turalism. 

Overall the carnival was of some 
value, despite the relatively low at¬ 
tendance. It was important that a 
number of leading local bands and DJs 
made an anti-racist stand by playing 
the event, going against the tide of 
general opinion in the city. However, 
from the communist point of view, the 
SP missed the opportunity to publicise 
its candidate, and the left failed to put 
forward a unified working class answer 
to the BNP’s ‘radicalism’. It was very 
much the case of good music, crap 
politics • 

Phil Hamilton 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Blunkett’s 
new assault 
on migrants 


Reject citizenship tests 


L ast week the recommendations 
on citizenship from an ‘inde¬ 
pendent’ advisory panel ap¬ 
pointed by home secretary 
David Blunkett were released in a fan¬ 
fare of publicity. 

As readers will know, immigrants 
who apply for British citizenship will 
be obliged to sit a written test, where 
they will be required to show knowl¬ 
edge of “how the nation developed, 
an appreciation of its institutions and 
an awareness of its customs and 
laws”. Applicants must also demon¬ 
strate progress in speaking English 
(or, bizarrely, Welsh or Gaelic) to be 
judged good enough to be consid¬ 
ered British. 

Under these outrageous proposals 
a candidate who fails the test will be de¬ 
nied a British passport and the right to 
vote. So non-citizen residents - includ¬ 
ing those who have lived in the UK for 
many years - may work, contribute to 
their local community in any number of 
ways and be taxed just like everybody 
else, but will be permitted no formal 
voice in decision-making - not even in 
the pinched political process that mas¬ 
querades as democracy in Britain. 

Such immigrants - because of their 
precarious official position - are likely 
to be amongst the very people most 
subject to superexploitation. Often 
they will have been forced to sell 
their labour via the black economy, 
yet, because their grasp of what it is 
to be British is deemed to be lacking, 
they may be deprived the full rights 
to which all who live and work here 
ought to be entitled. 

On Blunkett’s own insistence, the ‘in¬ 
dependent’ panel, headed by profes¬ 
sor Sir Bernard Crick, included the 
requirement of familiarity with British 


history, as well as British customs and 
‘etiquette’. Helpfully the panel provided 
us with its own definition of Britishness: 
‘To be British seems to us to mean that 
we respect the laws, the elected parlia¬ 
mentary and democratic political struc¬ 
tures ... and that we give our allegiance 
to the state, as commonly symbolised in 
the crown ...” 

Clearly then, foreign communists need 
not apply. Indeed, such a definition 
opens the way for all those bom in Brit¬ 
ain who refuse to “respect” certain laws 
and political institutions - the monarchy 
and the House of Lords spring to mind 
- and who, as internationalists, do not 
deign to offer their “allegiance” to the 
bourgeois state, to be deprived of their 
citizenship at some time in the future. For 
those who doubt this, it is useful to bear 
in mind that ‘citizenship’ has been a com¬ 
pulsory element of the secondary school 
curriculum for a year now (with guide¬ 
lines also drawn up by Crick, answering 
to Blunkett). School students are already 
being indoctrinated in the qualities 
needed for tme citizenship. 

US-style naturalisation ceremonies 
will be introduced, where those passing 
the Britishness test will be made to take 
an oath: “I swear by almighty god that, 
on becoming a British citizen, I will be 
faithful and bear tme allegiance to her 
majesty Queen Elizabeth n, her heirs and 
successors according to law.” (Atheists 
are permitted to “solemnly and sincerely 
affirm” their loyalty to the monarch, but 
republicans are not granted any exemp¬ 
tion.) The new citizens will then have to 
pledge: “I will give my loyalty to the 
United Kingdom ... I will observe its 
laws faithfully ...” 

While the package as a whole repre¬ 
sents a further attack on migrant work¬ 
ers in particular, the tabloid press 


From the CPGB’s 'Draft programme’ 

Migrant workers 


There are large numbers of workers who have migrated to Britain in order to 
improve their lives. Immigration is a progressive phenomenon which breaks 
down national differences and national prejudices. It unites British workers 
with the world working class. 

The bourgeoisie of Britain uses migrant workers as worst paid labour and 
keeps them in that position by criminalising them through immigration laws, 
police raids and deportation orders. 

The capitalist state in Britain has an official ideology of anti-racism. That in 
no way contradicts the national chauvinist consensus which champions Brit¬ 
ish imperialism’s interests against foreign rivals and sets worker against worker. 

Migrant workers are not a problem. The capitalists who use them to increase 
competition between workers are. The reformist plea for non-racist immigra¬ 
tion control plays directly into the hands of our exploiters. It concedes the 
right of the state to bar workers from entering Britain. Capital moves around 
the world without restriction. Communists are for the free movement of people 
and against all measures preventing them entering or leaving countries. 

It is in the interests of all workers that migrant workers are integrated. As¬ 
similation is progressive as long as if is not based upon force. In order to en¬ 
courage integration and strengthen the unity of the working class the following 
demands are put forward: 

• The right to speak and be educated in one’s own language. The right to 
conduct correspondence with the state in one’s own language. 

• No religious or separate schools. 

• The right to learn English for all migrant workers and their families. Employers 
must provide language courses. 

• The right to become citizens with full social and political rights of the country 
they have emigrated to for all workers who have resided in the country for 
three months • 


concentrated its fire on the ‘outrage’ of 
free English-language lessons at taxpay¬ 
ers’ expense (applicants can attend 10 
two-hour classes). What is appalling 
about this is hardly the fact that prospec¬ 
tive citizens will be able to learn English, 
or that they will not have to pay, but the 
fact that they will b q forced to do so. 

Communists favour the assimilation of 
all migrants - this is entirely positive - but 
this process must be voluntary. Of 
course, it is in any case natural for new¬ 
comers to learn the language (and the 
customs) of their adopted country in 
order to be able to operate in a normal 
way in a different environment. There¬ 
fore assistance in learning to speak, un¬ 
derstand, read and write English is of vital 
importance and should be available as 
an elementary right. At the same time, 
though, everybody must have the right 
to use, and be educated in, their first lan¬ 
guage. 

For Blunkett too assimilation is desir¬ 
able - but he intends to force it through 
on terms favourable to capital. Absurdly, 
he pretends that the requirements will 
“make new citizens feel more welcome” 
and “give them a stake”. And, in a des¬ 
picable attempt to blame the victim, he 
claims that by becoming British (in ac¬ 
cordance with the demands of pro-es¬ 
tablishment chauvinism) they will be 
less susceptible to racist abuse and ra¬ 
cially-based criticism. 

While the proposals are fully in tune 
with the British state’s official chauvin¬ 
ist ideology, they do not, as some on the 
left will doubtless claim, demonstrate its 
innate racism. In fact the bourgeois anti- 
racist consensus favours the integration 
and passive unity of the British popula¬ 
tion (of whatever origin, ‘race’ or ethnic¬ 
ity) in opposition to the rival ‘outsider’. 
These changes are designed to 
strengthen official anti-racist national 
chauvinism. 

In fact they are fully in tune with Blair- 
ite political correctness. In addition to 
insisting that the definition of 
Britishness includes “tolerance”, the 
tests will assess candidates in respect 
of their awareness of the “changing role 
of women” and sexual equality. 

There are, however, divisions among 
the establishment. Sir Bernard Crick, de¬ 
scribed in The Times as “impeccably lib¬ 
eral”, claimed that his proposals would 
help cement the new multicultural Brit¬ 
ain (September 4). But his boss de- 


Blunkett: allegiance to her majesty 

nounced the “trendy liberal multicultur- 
alism” of the past, which he said had 
been encouraged to the detriment of in¬ 
tegration. 

In fact Blunkett is correct inasmuch 
as the celebration of cultural difference 
is hardly conducive to assimilation - vol¬ 
untary or otherwise. In our view, how¬ 
ever, democratic assimilation involves 
a mutually enriching process by which 
cultures gradually merge to the benefit 
of all. 

The last thing Blunkett is concerned 
about is democracy for immigrants. We, 


on the other hand, champion the rights 
of all - particularly those of workers. Far 
from forcing migrant workers to submit 
to a ludicrous examination of their knowl¬ 
edge of the official chauvinist version of 
British history and customs, we demand 
that all migrants be given full citizenship 
rights after three months’ residence. 

As internationalists, our aim is to forge 
a working class unity across the 
boundaries of language, culture and 
nationality. Blunkett’s citizenship tests 
are directly opposed to this aim • 

Peter Manson 
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